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TO 

CHARLES DINHAM. 



Dear Charlie — ^Will 70a look with fayouring eyes 
Upon a book wherein some things are new, 

Mingled with sketches you will recognize? — 
A book I gladly dedicate to you. 

Although in ciyio business deep immersed, 
Truly you love the dolcefar niente^ ^ 

And for idyllic scenes f uU often thirst — 
Green lawns and laziness and Sweet and Twenty. 

Yet there^s another reason, this above. 

Why I assail you with a Dedication : 
'Tis that you love the Lady whom I lov^— 

^* To love her is a liberal education." 
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CHAPTER L 

KODBN AND SON, OF IBONTOWN. 

Kuri augebis nmuerum, genus ferratile, 

Plautus. 

rriHE great ironmaster, Roden, had been 

transformed into Roden & Son. Price 

Roden was one of those men whom we often 

meet with in this iron age ; he had begun 

life with the legendary three halfpence, and 

was now the only man who knew the limit 

of his own wealth. A broad-browed and 
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square-chested man of fifty, was Price 
Roden at this time; a man whose worst 
ailments all through life had been poverty 
at the commencement, and occasional tooth- 
ache afterwards. 

But what had Price Roden ever cared for 
poverty? — the toothaches of his pros- 
perity had vexed him far worse. He was 
one of those strong men who can live a day 
on a crust — or on no crust, if necessary. 
One thought had Price Roden since he began 
to think . • . that thought was Price Roden 
to the front. That strong resolve of his had 
made him one of the richest men in Eng- 
land, and one of the wisest, in some respects 
— ^whether one of the happiest, this history 
may possibly disclose. At its opening we 
find him in full enjoyment of his highest 
desires. His son, Paul Roden, has just 
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come of age : on that day there is, of course, 
a grand celebration: on that day Master 
Paul is also to be taken into partnership. 

Paul, six inches taller than his sire, but 
as yet much less broad, looks very like him, 
as they stand on the terrace of Boden Hall 
in the sunset, and talk of the day's proceed- 
ings. The ironmaster and his son are alone. 
Paul's mother died long years ago. Price 
Roden was so determined to make his way 
that he never knew half the love his wife had 
for him. He hadn't time. Yet he assuredly 
loved her, in his rather rigid way ; and there 
were moments when a glance at her picture 
would bring tears into his unaccustomed 
eyes. No churl was Price Boden. 

You would not think it, to look at him 
and his son Paul, with the sunset burning 
in the lights of the great house behind them. 
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as they talk over the events of the day. 
Paul is over six feet, dressed in good coun- 
try fashion, brown as a berry, hard as nails. 
You would rather take him to be the son of 
a country squire than of a great ironmaster. 
Paul has many weaknesses blended with his 
unquestionable strength ; one good point has 
he — complete belief in his father, to whom 
he confides all his troubles of youth, save 
only those which regard the opposite sex. 
Bjss and tell won't do, you know. Price 
Roden, who sees pretty clearly, contents 
himself with dropping words of wisdom into 
the ears of his son. He can guess — who 
cannot? — the temptations of a youngster 
who is a kind of prince in a large community. 
But it strikes him, as it would most fathers 
in such a position, that it is possible to say 
too much on any such question. And as to 
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Paul, though people thought it neoessary to 
look after their daughters when he was in 
the neighbourhood^ yet there was something 
in those calm gray eyes of his which might 
have proved to a physiognomist he would not 
be troublesome to the opposite sex unless he 
was greatly tempted. Laziness is often a 
fine substitute for virtue ; and Paul Roden 
had quite as much laziness as his father had 
activity. It is a question of the casuists 
whether the man who likes work or the 
man who doesn't like work does the most 
mischief. It will be found investigated in 
Leo Rheineckkts: Insohbilia SoliUa, vol. xxiii., 
p. 889. One thing is quite certain : Roden 
liked work, and his son liked play. Ex- 
tremes meet, I always maintain; work and 
play are convertible terms : what was work 
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to Price Boden would have been phy to his 

80D. 

Tbongh Price Roden saw that his son was 
not exacdy of his own type^ he loved him 
none the less. Price Roden had passed 
through a hard time, had begftn with 
nothing, had made himself a millionaire, had, 
when the period of prosperity reached him, 
softened under its influence. I shall have 
to talk of Irontown by-and-by ... of its 
library, its clubs, its happy arrangements for 
the many thousand men Roden employed. 
He worked out all these things with a 
curious simplicity ; he seemed to have in his 
brain this idea \ I ama iwrhing^man^ and 1 
Hmk I can find out aU that working-men want. 
So he tried. He went in for both mental 
and sensual supplies. Irontown grew to a 
great place, but the master was everywhere. 
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It would have been thought half wrong if a 
girl had married or a baby been christened 
without the master's consent. And usually he 
was present. He loved his people. He 
was one of them. 

There was a struggle in this n^an's mind 
though, and a perplexity ; and his dear son 
Paul was the cause. He, Price Roden, was 
born of the common folk ; he had no accurate 
notion of his father and mother; and here was 
young Paul growing up, the best boy in the 
world, but with quite other ideas. Now what 
would come of Irontown, which he had 
made, under the rule of Paul, whom he had 
begotten ? He loved both ; who shall blame 
him for being sorry that he loved Paul 
better of the twain ? Of course he ought 
to have secured the prosperity of his de- 
pendents without reference to Paul ... so at 
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least a republican would say. But Price 
Boden, who had begun life as a mere 
labourer, and by sheer force of genius made 
himself a great iron-master^ was unable to 
agree herewith. He thought over the sub- 
ject long and painfully, in connexion with 
the future : and he at length determined 
that his will should allow Paul to do just 
as he pleased. 

He was right. 

Price Roden, who, I dare say, was making 
many thousands a year, might have brought 
up Paul as a country gentleman. He had 
married into a good family, and might have 
found no difficulty in cultivating the society 
of the aristocracy. Many a noble lady 
would not disdain Paul for a son-in- 
law. Beautiful daughters of noble parents 
can be bought for money — ^bought as you 
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would buy a stephanotis for your button-hole 
in Covent Garden. But Price Roden did 
not look at life in this way. He had worked 
hard all his life, and was still working ; and 
instead of bringing up his son in such a way 
that he would wisely spend the money his 
father had amassed, he apprenticed him early 
to the business : looking upon him, in fact, 
as born to carry on the business. If 
Mrs. Roden had lived it might have been 
otherwise. In her life-time there was plenty 
of good society to be found at Roden Hall 
from time to time. Her relations and old 
associates often came to stay there ; but after 
her death there were very few visitors* 
Mr. Roden dropped back into his old way 
of life, caring only for his business. There 
was an occasional gathering of some few rela- 
tions at Christmas ; but, during the rest of 
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the year, the visitors were principally people 
with whom Mr. Roden had some dealings in 
the course of his business. So Paul had 
seen very little of society. He hated the 
business, although he tried to persuade his 
father that he liked it ; for he really cared 
for hit father, and saw how he was wrapped 
up in it. He had at first endeavoured to 
settle down to the plodding life that his 
father had cut out for him ; still, as Horace 
says, 

**' Naturam ezpellaa forca, tamen naqne recniret," 

and Paul was getting restless, and had an 
intense longing to do something different, 
and to meet with some one who understood 
him. The same energetic restless tempera- 
ment had made his father become a great 
man, but Price Roden would not be able to 
sympathize with his son's restlessness, for he 
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could not understand energy being expended 
on anything not connected with iron. Some 
ladies of the neighbourhood had already 
marked down Paul as a good match. 

** You see, my dear," said Lady Barbara 
Chitty to Lady Betty Chatty, over a quiet 
cup of tea, '^ land is always encumbered, but 
iron isn't. Mr. Roden will have a larger 
income than most dukes, and no drawback. 
I should like to find him a wife." 

^^ Hadn't you better find him a grandfather 
first ?" retorts Lady Betty, famous for little 
spiteful sallies. 

'^ 0, grandfathers are quite gone out of 
fashion," says Lady Barbara. "Are you 
quite sure you can remember yours ?" 

He would have been such an unpleasant 
old gentleman to remember with any did- 
tmctness^ having done exactly everything an 
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aristocratic maiden lady's grandfather ought 
not to have done, that Lady Betty did not 
pursue the subject. As to Paul Roden him- 
self, he had not yet troubled about marriage. 
He knew that he would inherit a large for- 
tune ; this, perhaps, made him a trifle selfish 
and careless. He felt that the world was 
at his feet, and that in time he would be 
able to do just as he pleased. So he could 
wait to pick and choose before he need 
marry, and he meant to enjoy himself in the 
meanwhile. Sometimes in his conversations 
with his father, when Mr. Roden was im- 
pressing business on his son, he would 
shew this selfish and careless side of his 
nature. Then the stem old ironmaster 
would come down on him rather sharply ; 
but he could not conceal from him how 
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much he loved him, and Paul was ready to 
take advantage of his love. 

One day, after Paul Roden's coming of 
age, and joining his father as junior partner, 
he was strolling along the lanes which lead 
from Irontown to Westbury. He was think- 
ing ; he was wondering. He had not quite 
made up his mind what he ought to do in 
the world, or whether he and his father 
were quite in accord, or whether either of 
theiu was at all in accord with the mighty 
multitude of working men whom they em- 
ployed. There was thunder in the air. 
There was a whisper that Labour meant to 
defy Capital. The question had agitated 
Irontown: it had, indeed, formed an im- 
portant element in the conversation at the 
dinner given in honour of Paul's majority. 
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" There are men down here paid to pro- 
duce excitement/' said the Rector, a young 
man^ with plenty of energy, but impossibility 
of experience. 

** It may be so,*' said Price Roden, quietly 
drinking his port. "They must manage 
their own affairs : I will manage mine. If 
they came to me in the good old way, men 
to the master, and told me they had a 
grievance, why, Td lose money to help 
them. IVe been a working-man myself, 
Hunsdon, and I know all they have to 
suffer : but I have more to suffer now than 
I had when I made a pound a week. So 
long as my men came straight to me, I was 
glad to give in, when perhaps I ought not 
to have given in, on the strict principles of 
political economy; but the moment they 
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join a Unioiiy and listen to the nonsense of a 
lot of paid agitators, they may go their own 
way. I'll blow out all my furnaces before 
I concede anything. I have enough to live 
upon. If I hadn't, my son Paul has brain 
enough for us both." 

He gave the boy a pleasant look across 
the brilliant dining-table. 

" Thank you, sir," said Paul Roden. " All 
I have is yours. And I don't think an Eng- 
lishman with brain and muscle need starve 
anywhere. Still I like a country where 
there is beeswing in the port." 

He held his thin globular glass towards 
the light as he spoke. The beeswing was 
obvious. There was poetry in the wine. 

His father was amused. He forgot the 
menace of a strike among his workmen. 

VOL. I. c 
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The evening passed easfly. But the mat- 
ter was perplexing Paul Roden's mind next 
day in the Westbuty lanes, when he was 
wandering along carelessly. He oould not 
solve the problem. Which was right, mas- 
ter or man ? Or were both wrong ? The 
lark sang high above him the glorious 
plaudit of earth to its Maker ; wild-flowers 
innumerable were bursting into life. But 
Paul Roden, immersed in political economy, 
passed them unnoticed. What can you ex- 
pect of a gentleman with a difficult problem 
to solve ? 

As he was solving his problem in the lane 
that leads from Irontown to Westbury — 
one of those sinuously winding lanes around 
the turns of which you may meet an enemy 
or a sweetheart — a lane with high hedges, 
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deep ditches, old elms, and many other 
pleasaunces — ^behold 1 an apparition in pink. 
Pink calico, clean, weU-fitted, a pretty girl 
of sixteen inside the arrangement. Paul 
pulled up in a rather absent stride. 
" Well, Sarah, how aYe you?" 

Sarah curtsied demurely, with a " Very 
well, thank you, sir." 

Paul Roden looked at the child, and was 
touched by the yearning of her violet eyes. 
Boy and ^1 both needed something ; but 
what Paul wanted was not a Sarah, and 
Sarah might have been satisfied with some- 
thing less than Paul. Yet, such is the sad 
weakness of human nature, Paul deigned to 
flirt with Sarah on this occasion . . . therein 
making, perhaps, the greatest mistake of his 
life. The little girl got a few kisses under 

c2 
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the trees. Sarah went home quite pleased 
with her adventure ; Paul went home great- 
ly disgusted with his. 
Yet! 
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CHAPTER IL 

THE LimiE OLD LABT OF WE8TBUBY. 

'' The darling delicate maidenhood of age 
I wonhip. I imagine this dear lady, 
Who may hare leen her serenty years, a beauty 
Before I drew the breath of air. I fancy her 
A pretty little girL I mi^^ hare petted hen 
Bat she pets me.'' 

TTTESTBURYwas a borough town some- 
^^ where about the time of Simon de 
Montfort. There is reason to believe that, 
five or six centuries ago, it was a place of 
importance; but it had stood still for all 
those centuries, and, although it sent a 
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member to Parliament, the said member 
was actually nominated by the Lord of the 
Ifanon It was a little town of green 
meadows and clear rivulets, in a hollow 
among the chalk-downs . . . with a curious 
andent church, famed for its stained glass, 
its yew-trees, and its Latin inscriptions. It 
had a drowsy easy existence, and gave no- 
body much trouble. It was just the place 
in which an indolent man might make love, 
or a quiet scholar edit his favourite author. 
But Irontown arose! Some confounded 
fellow found iron just beyond the borough 
limits. It was no humbug, but a real dis- 
covery. Price Roden took it up. He want- 
ed iron just then, for he had contracts for a 
few thousand miles of rail ; and he had in- 
vented a process for doing something or 
Other with iron which I shall not attempt to 
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describe. Roden went to work with his 
usual energy. Tall chimney-shafts rose 
rapidly. Hills of cinders soon accumulated. 
Fires burnt hotly by night as well as day. 
A few years, and Irontown was a great fact, 
and Boden Hall was built, and around the 
Hall and the furnaces there clustered a 
population of fifteen thousand, all as busy as 
bees. Then Parliament extended the limits 
of the borough of Westbury (whose popula- 
tion was less than fifteen hundred) so as to 
include Irontown : and, of course, the next 
general election sent Price Roden to the 
House as member for Westbury. The 
power of the Lords of the Manor had de- 
parted for ever. 

At this time it was a Lady of the Manor 
— ^Miss Hannah Litton, aged about fifty-five, 
daughter and heiress of Reginald Litton. 
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She lived at Westbury Place, which her 
father had built on the foundations of the 
old Manor House. 

Reginald Litton had lived much in Spain 
and Italy ; he had fanciful notions. When 
he returned home, and found the Manor 
House a dilapidated haunt for rats, he pulled 
it down, and built quite a small place after 
his own free fancy. He left the vast vaults 
and cellars, in some of which were noble 
stores of wine and of old ale. He made a 
quaint quadrangle of rooms round a central 
pattOj which he roofed with glass, and jBUed 
with rare plants ; he ran up irregular tur- 
rets^ and put odd-shaped rooms in unexpect- 
ed corners, and played all sorts of arabesque 
freaks. 

The place quite suited Mistress Hannah 
Litton, at this time Lady of the Manor of 
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Westbury. Every inch of her, and there 
were not many inches, seemed to support 
that dignity. She had calm gray eyes, and 
a smiling little mouth, unchanged by age 
from what it was when boys thought it only 
too kissable, and a hand soft and plump, 
and a figure like a girl's, and a voice like 
Cordelia's. She wore unusual colours in her 
dress, her favourite being grass-green, with 
falbalas the colour of dying rose-leaves* 
She sprinkled herself with diamonds here 
and there, and carried a long ivory fan, and 
looked altogether like a good fairy. 

She had watched from her oriels, over 
the green lawns of Westbury Place, the tall 
chimneys of Irontown casting black smoke 
into the sweet blue sky. She had seen the 
cinder-mountains grow. She had received 
(and courteously declined) soqjial offers from 
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Price Roden. But, as ill-luck would have 
it, she could not help making Paul's ac- 
quaintance. One day her ponies ran away 
. . . she was driving an open carriage, and 
they shied at a wild-beast van on its way to 
Irontown, and bolted. Paul Roden was 
coming homeward from a walk ; he sprang 
into the road and caught them by their 
head-reins, and threw them on their 
haunches. 

" Thank you, sir," said Miss Litton, very 
coolly. " May I ask your name ?" 

" I am Paul Roden.'' 

"I am Hannah Litton. They used to 
call me Analytical at school. Will you drive 
me home? My wrists are not so strong as 
they xised to be." 

Paul, much amused, drove the old lady 
to Westbury Place, and accepted her invita- 
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tion to enter. She entertained him with 
the biscuit of Leman, and with the choicest 
Madeira. She said, 

" T don't like your father's ironworks, Mr, 
Paul Roden, but I like you, and shall be 
glad to see you again, when you feel dis- 
posed for a chat. Young men may learn 
something from old women, though they 
seldom think so." 

This interview resulted in a pleasant ac- 
quaintance. Paul told his father all about 
it, and his father said, 

" 0, go and see the old lady whenever 
you like, my boy. It may save you from 
being too attentive to the girls." 

So Paul went : and Miss Litton and he 
became very good friends. One of their 
amusements was to play chess together : 
the old lady had almost forgotten the game. 
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but when she renewed her memory of it, 
Paul, who thought himself a strong player, 
found it very hard to win. Nor did he find 
it easy to beat her in the slight discussions, 
political some, but chiefly social, which often 
occurred between them. Miss Litton was a 
decided thinker. Paul, an ironmaster's son, 
had, of course, been brought up in the school 
of sound Liberalism ; he adored the trium-» 
viri — Cobden, Bright, Gladstone; he held 
the exciting but rather uncomfortable 
creed, that the first duty of man is to dis-» 
establish anything established that he happens 
to encounter. Hence, when he heard the 
Lady of Westbury talk, he was quite shock- 
ed. She thought the Church of England a 
blessing, and Free Trade a blunder I Paul 
went home astonished at such blindness. 
At the same time, he could not help ad- 
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mitting there was some intellectual power in 
an old lady who had won six Muzio gambits 
from him in succession. 

Their acquaintance improved, though Miss 
Litton declined any formal introduction to 
his father ; and, at the time my story began^ 
the old lady had become quite fond of him. 
She made him a present of a gold chron* 
ometer, by some marvellous artist, when he 
came of age. Two days later he walked 
over to thank her. 

This was rather a memorable day for the 
Lady of Westbury. There had reached her 
in the morning a letter from India, written 
by almost the only near relation she had, 
— ^her cousin, Colonel Luttrel. It told her 
that he was coming home in a few years, but 
that, in the meantime, he had sent forward 
his little daughter, Fay, under care of an 
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English family, as her health was giving 
way to the climate. He felt sore his cousin 
would take charge of her. 

** Of course I will, the poor little thing !'* 
soliloquized the old lady; ^^but I expect 
shell be a dreadful trouble. I have heard 
they feed Indian children on anchovies and 
bitter beer. And of course shell talk 
nothing but Hindustani. And what a name 
to call the little mortal 1 Fay ! — a couple 
of ns would have made it Fanny ; and its 
are cheap enough. Well, I suppose I must 
take her in, and I suppose Ralph will come 
home some time or other." 

Colonel Luttrel had not married till he 
was forty, having too many other things to 
do. Hence this child of his was young — ^about 
ten, and seemed likely to give way to the 
climate which had killed her mother. Miss 
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Hannah Litton, though rather taken aback 
at first, had a pleasant idea of a young girl 
about the house — a sunshiny musical child. 
The old maiden lady is the child's best 
friend. She loves " other folks' children." 

Soon after the post had arrived, Paul 
Roden called to utter his thanks. 

" It was too kind of you, Miss Litton 1" he 
said. 

" There was no kindness in it, Paul. It 
was pure selfishness. It gave me pleasure. 
Didn't it give you pleasure to stop my ponies 
one day, when they were bent on breaking 
my neck? Since. that time you and I have 
become very good friends, and have taught 
one another a lesson or two." 

" Why, how can I have taught you any 
lessons. Miss Litton? I have nothing to 
teach." 
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"You have taught me that an iron- 
master's son may be a gentleman, which I 
didn't believe. And I have taught you that 
an old lady may be almost— but not alto- 
gether — as amusing as a young one." 

Paul laughed. 

"If all old ladies were like you, Miss 
Litton, the young ladies would have a poor 
chance. So far as I am concerned, I don't 
see much of them." 

"Why, you are a boy, Paul Roden," 
quoth Miss Litton, in her energetic fashion. 
" The less you see of girls for the next five 
years the better. Work. Weld iron. Come 
and talk to me. Don't waste your time in 
flirtation with these country girls, that are fit 
for nothing. If you grow as you ought, 
you are worthy of a noble woman. But 
you must make up your mind to grow in 
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mind as you have grown in body, and to 
resist all temptation to chatter with the first 
little minx that brings a pink cheek in your 
way." 

Panl, remembering Sarah Daw under the 
elms the afternoon before, felt that he was 
blushing. He shortly took his leave. Not 
long had he gone before Miss Litton was 
asked whether Mrs. Daw could see her. 

Mrs. DaWy whose parents had christened 
her Margery, after the heroine of the nur- 
sery-rhyme, was a hard-working half-starved- 
looking woman of forty, but hard work and 
want of food had made her look much 
older. She was always dressed in other 
people's old clothes, as she never could 
afford to buy new ones : but she turned the 
very oldest of clothes to good account. Her 
husband was the idlest and most gentle- 
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manly labourer that could be found in the 
county. He had evidently been born for a 
gentleman, and they put him in the wrong 
place. Margery worshipped him, and spent 
hours in washing his Sunday shirt and mak- 
ing him look smart, and worked hard when 
he was idle. She was determined he should 
be a swell, though she were always meanly 
dressed. And Sarah, too, must be well 
dressed, for she had great hopes that Sarah 
would do well and help her in time. The 
gu:l had inherited her father's fine ideas, 
and wanted to be a lady. She had picked 
up education at the schools established by 
Price Boden, where plenty was taught, much 
more quickly than the other children, and* 
she had remained at the school much longer 
than usual, because she made herself useful 
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to the mistress, who begged Mrs. Daw to 
let her become a pupil-teacher. But Mrs. 
Daw fancied that Sarah would make more 
money as a lady's-maid, so she took great 
pains in teaching her to make her clothes 
and dresses : and, to judge by the pretty 
little coquettish cotton dresses that Sarah 
wore, she made good use of her mother's 
instructions. Mrs. Daw had been wishmg 
for some time to get a place for Sarah 
where she could be maid to little girls, and 
she thought perhaps that the Lady of the 
Manor, who was kind to everybody, would 
help her. 

She made a deep curtsey when she came 
into the room, and told her wants. 

"I think I can help you immediately, 
Mrs. Daw," said Miss Litton, "for I have 

d2 
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heard to-day that a little relative of mine 
is on the way from India, and no doubt she 
will be here in a few days. I should like 
to have a young girl to be maid to her, and, 
from what you tell me, I should think Sarah 
would suit. I have seen very little of her. 
I know she is a pretty-looking girl, but I 
hope she is steady ?" 

^^ Oh I yes, ma'am, steady enough at 
present; but it's time she was kept more 
strict now, and if she is to live in your 
house, I shall feel quit>e contented about 
her, for I am sure, ma'am, that you looks 
after your servants, and cares for them as if 
they was your fellow-creatures, which is 
more than some great folks does." 

** Well, you had better send her here as 
soon as possible, so that she may be ready 
for Miss Luttrel on her arrival." 
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And SO it was arranged that Sarah Daw 
was to go to Westbury Place, to be Miss 
Luttrel's maid. 
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CHAPTER III. 



THE GARBS. 



Ureris ipse miBcr. 



TOHN and Robert Carr, who worked at 
^ the great iron factory of Roden & Son, 

were two as honest young fellows as ever 

stepped. They lived with their parents in 

one of Mr. Roden's most comfortable 

cottages, and made the garden a perfect 

picture. Their father, known in the 

vicinage as Fiddler Carr, was a real musical 

genius, always in request when there was a 

dance about. Indeed he had played many 
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a time at Roden Hall when thronged with 
Christmas gaests, and had amazed London 
mnsidans by making the strings of his 
instrument speak as if they had been under 
Sirori's magic fingers. Mr. Roden, being in 
a London auction-room one day, picked up 
a real Stradivarius, and made the rustic 
violinist a present of it. It would be im- 
posnble to describe his delight hereat. 

Carr, who had been for years an over- 
seer in the Irontown works, did not marry 
till he was about forty. His wife had been 
Mrs. Boden's waiting-maid ; was fifteen years 
younger than himself; rather shrewish ; a 
capital manager. They had two hojs only ; 
at the lime our tale begins, the eldest was 
just of age, the second a year younger. 
John was rather short, but very strong and 
stalwart ; Robert was just six feet in his 
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stockings, and as agile as a stag. Both had 
been well educated, thanks to the Irontown 
schools ; and John Carr showed a natural 
aptitude for mathematics and mechanics, and 
had already made one or two useful 
suggestions to his employer. Price Roden 
always encouraged ideas among the people 
he employed. Robert Carr, though he had 
learnt the three R's thoroughly, had no 
scientific tendencies except a mania for 
geography. When he had holidays, he used 
to ramble round the neighbourhood for 
miles, exploring the hills and streams, and 
making rough maps of them. But his great 
fame was for athletic sport# He was a 
splendid football player, a three-figure man 
at cricket, a dangerous round-hand bowler, 
and the best back-sword player in the county. 
Also, he was a good rough-rider ; for he had 
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been attracted by the stables at Roden Hall, 
and the grooms had mounted him in his boy- 
hood on some of the young colts that were 
being broken for the saddle, and his fearless 
spirit made him their master. As he grew 
older Paul Roden made him useful in this 
way, and he earned many a sovereign by 

» 

bringing colts and fillies to their senses. 

It was pleasant to see the Carr family on 
a summer evening. The cottage stood alone 
in a garden with common land around ; on 
the common were many other cottages 
which Mr. Roden had built in the same way, 
and in whose gardens other family groups 
might be seen. But the Garrs were a pic- 
ture. The old man would be welcoming 
the sunset with some caprices on his violin 
. . • now and then drawing from its strings 
some pathetic minor melody . . • suddenly 
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dashing into dance music that made the lads 
and lasses in the neighbouring gardens caper 
involuntarily. Mrs. Carr, of course, had 
supper on her mind; was in and out the 
cottage incessantly; was specially anxious 
that the potatoes should be done to a turn, 
for her son John grew the finest potatoes in 
Irontown. Sometimes it was Bob's aspara- 
gus required her care ; her younger son had 
made the asparagus beds from roots Paul 
Roden told the gardener to give him . . . 
and very proud he was of it. The boys 
would be hard at work in some way or 
other, till their mother's shrill summons to 
supper stopped spade and spud, and off they 
went to a frugal yet abundant meal. The 
remains of a loin of pork, potatoes white and 
flour-like, home-brewed ale — Robert Carr 
was the brewer, and knew his craft ; these 
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were the viands one summer evening at 
eight o'clock. This was the time, sharp; 
the brothers liked a good tramp for 
an hour after supper, over the thyme-fra- 
grant turf, under a sky where stars were 
stealing through the dead sunset's 8affi*on. 
They were uncommon good friends for 
brothers, who too often are anything but 
friendly ; the diversity of disposition between 
John and Robert Carr made them like each 
other all the better. The boy who could 
back a horse admired the boy who could 
solve an equation, and versa vice. There 
was but one thing that was likely to cause 
any unbrotherly feeling between them : both 
were in love with Sarah Daw. 

This evening the matter was on their 
minds more heavily than usual. Gossip had 
told of the meeting between Paul Roden 
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and Sarah. Mrs. Carr had heard of it. At 
supper, she said, 

" Well, so they say that little hussy, Sarah 
Daw, is going to be maid at Westbury Place. 
I'm sure I wonder Miss Litton will have her. 
I wouldn't, if I was a lady." 

Though both the boys were in love with 
the "little hussy," they were too much in 
awe of their mother to stand up in her de- 
fence. Anyone who ventured to contradict 
Mrs. Carr was quickly routed, horse, foot, 
and artillery. Her old man knew that, and 
confided only to his fiddle his opinions as 
to what his wife had to say. John and 
Robert said nothing, but the flavour seemed 
to depart suddenly from the crisp, crackling 
and flowery potatoes ; and Bob took a tre- 
mendous draught of his own home-brewed 
ale. 
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Mothers are by instinct jealous of 
their son's sweethearts. Mrs. Carr went 
on: 

" A girl like Sarah Daw to be walking 
with Mr. Paul Roden in the green lanes I I 
call it abominable I And they were seen 
kissing one another. I hope it was nothing 
worse. I don't blame Mr. Paul ; the little 
slut drew him into it, of course. 0, 1 know 
what men are !" 

The good woman had the talk all to her- 
self, for her sons uttered no word. As to 
old Carr, he had finished his supper, and 
walked out into the porch with a glass of 
amber ale that mocked the yellow-tinged 
sky, and was making brief remarks to his 
violin. 

Mrs. Carr got up to clear the table. Her 
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sons, according to their habit, started for a 
walk over the common, Robert lighting a 
short pipe. They tramped away in silence 
for ever so long, till at last impetuous Robert 
broke out with — 

" I say, Jack . . . this won't do/' 

"What won't?" 

"Why, we're both in love with Sarah; 
we'd better have it out, or else we may 
quarrel." 

"I'll not quarrel with you, old fellow," 
«aid John Carr. 

"No, nor I with you. Jack. But how 
about Sarah and Mr. Paul ?" 

" Nothing in it," said John, gravely. " Mr. 
Paul is a gentleman, I'll swear. He gave 
her a kiss, perhaps, not thinking much about 
it ; unfortunately little girls like Sarah think 
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a deal of being kissed by a gentleman. It 
puts wild notions into their heads. She's a 
mere child, you know." 

" I don't know/' said Bob, puffing away 
at his pipe with tremendous energy, and 
striding over the turf as if walking for a 
wager. " I don't know, and that's a fact. 
She seems to me to know a devilish deal 
more than I do. I tell you what, Jack, I 
should like to know which of us two she 
likes best. If I knew that, I could be quiet. 
Let's both ask her." 

" My dear Bob, she's much too young to 
ask her such a thing." 

'^ Is she? She's older than you and I in 
thinking of such things. I'm sure I'm right. 
I can judge a filly better than you, old Jack. 
Look here, let's sky a copper, and whoever 
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wins shall ask her first. Come — look alive 
— man or woman ?" 

He jerked a penny into the air. 

"Woman!" says Jack, almost without 
thinking. 

Woman it was. 

"You must ask her to-morrow," said 
Robert Carr. " And you must not tell me 
a word she says, and I will ask her the next 
day.'' 

" Agreed," said John Carr ; but he walked 
homeward in silent thought, doubting 
whether it was right to trouble so young a 
girl's mind with such ideas. Still he was 
forced to admit that there was some truth 
in his brother's statement as to Sarah Daw's 
precocity. No one would fancy she was 
only sixteen. Well, he would try the ex- 
periment. 
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As, beneath the starlight, the brothers 
neared the cottage in which they were born, 
they heard the violin uttering the plaintive 
wail of "The Flowers of the Forest." 
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CHAPTER IV. 



TH£ STKIEi:. 



" Fermm in igne." 



TN the great dining-room at Roden Hall 
-*- Price Roden and his son were sitting 

over their dessert. The table was a white 

island covered with flowers and glass and 

china. On the wall hung superb pictures 

. . . portraits of Mr. Roden and his wife, 

and of Paul in his boyhood, playing with a 

dog. The light diffused through the room 

was soft and lambent. On the sideboard 

were superb cups and salvers of gold and 
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silver, doubled by the reflective mirror be- 
hind them. An arched door opened into a 
great conservatory, from which came the fra- 
grance of exotic flowers, and the occasional 
notes of foreign birds, and the silvery splash- 
ing murmurs of a fountain. Windows were 
thrown wide open to the southern terrace, 
where a full moon was regnant over breadths 
of lawn and cycles of flowers and mystic 
avenues of trees. 

Very stern looked Mr. Roden as he lean- 
ed back in hw chair and professed to enjoy 
the beeswing that lighted up his antique port. 
He did not like to own himself baffled and 
annoyed, but he was so now; his men were 
on strike. The insurrection of labour had 
been moving gradually through the country, 
carefully fostered by some adroit and fluent 
organisers who got their living by such 

E 2 
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agitations: but Price Roden, conscious of 
all that he had done for the class from 
which he rose, fancied that the invaders 
would leave his kingdom of Irontown alone. 
Full well he knew that he gave a fair day's 
wage for a fair day's work, and that he add- 
ed many facilities for instruction and enjoy- 
ment, out of sheer love for his people. 
There were no such cottages and gardens 
and schools anywhere in the iron district. 
It vexed him. He leaned back gloomily in 
his chair, and sipped his port. Paul was 
watching him the while, but said nothing. 
He could see intense wrath in the com- 
pressed lips and swelling veins and clenched 
hands ; but he waited till his father chose 
to speak. It was not long. 

" The dogs I" he said, in a low whisper 
of scorn. " After all I have done for them 
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— I don't say it's a bit more than I ought 
to have done, — to be misled by the very 
first chattering idiot that is paid to come 
this way 1 I won't be bullied, Paul* I've 
been looking into our affairs this afternoon, 
and there's a good forty thousand a year 
from investments of one sort and another, 
apart from the business. You and I can 
live on that, my boy. I'll blow out all the 
furnaces. I'll pull down the buildings. I'll go 
abroad, and turn Rod en Hall into a lunatic 
asylum for the county. They were talking of 
building a new one." 

Price Roden, as he spoke, was white with 
anger« He thought he had strong reason 
for his wrath. The people whom he had 
treated with generous friendliness, having 
been one of themselves, had turned against 
him at the instigation of a noisy babbler* 
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Mr. Roden was thoroughly in earnest. 
'*That fellow HoUiwell ought to be 
flogged out of the place," replied Paul : 
"but don't be too hasty, sir, in taking 
action. There are some of our people who 
wouldn't join in the strike on any account ; 
and, although they are the minority, we 
must remember they are our best hands. 
Would it be fair to the men whom you have 

« 

employed for years, and to their sons, who 
have just come into your employ, to stop 
the works altogether ? Take the Carrs for 
example ... a thoroughly good lot. You 
wouldn't have poor dear Fiddler Carr sell 
his Stradivarius to escape a workhouse, I'm- 
sure. And the two young fellows are as 
good as gold." 

"Paul," said Mr. Rod^fi, who was evi- 
dently softening, " your argument is a strong 
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one. John Carr reminds me of my old 
self : he will be as rich as I am some day. 
But what do you propose to do ?' 

" Well, sir," answered Paul, ** I have no 
definite plan at this moment, and I suppose 
we had better wait till these people come 
forward with their demands. But I per- 
ceive there is a meeting this evening at the 
Blue Lion, when a Mr. Strete HoUiwell, 
from London, is to address the audience on 
their wrongs ; and, if you have no objection, 
I should like to go, and see if he can tell 
me any of* my wrongs.^ 

■ • * 

Mr. Roden could not help laughing. 

" Go, by all means," he said. "You will 
be late, won't you ?" 

"No; the meeting is at nine, and it is 
not quite that now." 

Paul took leave of his father, and strode 
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off. The night was full of odour and silence 
in the grounds of Roden Hall : the night 
was full of tobacco-fume and noise in the 
streets of Irontown, especially as you ap- 
proached the Blue Lion. 

Mr. Strete Holliwell had in his lifetime 
been almost everything, from a begging- 
letter writer to a Methodist preacher. He 
was a small stout man with lank black hair, 
an oily visage, a fat stumpy hand devoid of 
finger-nails, and legs remarkably short 
which ended in feet remarkably flat. Mr. 
Strete Holliwell might be described as a 
large voice inside an ugly person. There 
was no subject on which he could not be 
eloquent for hours. When, as professional 
agitator, he came to Irontown, he went 
straight to the Roden Arms : but the cour- 
teous head-waiter, after a moment's examin- 
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ation, assured him . . . with deep regret . . . 
that the hotel was full. So he went to the 
Blue Lion, a house famous for coccuhs m- 
dicus and a debating society. There let us 
seek him, in company with Paul Roden. 

Paul made a short cut towards the town, 
passed into a lane through a wicket-gate of 
which he habitually carried the key, and at 
the corner of the lane came suddenly upon 
the brothers Carr. 

" Why, John," he said, ** not at the meet- 
ing I I'm going." 

" You, sir 1" said John Carr. 

"Yes, I. I want to hear what these 
clever fellows have to say against us. If 
the masters are domg wrong, I for one 
should like to learn to do right. So would 
my father." 

" He always has, Mr. Paul," said John. 
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" He has tried/' said Paul Roden. " Well, 
he can't go and hear this prophet, but I 
can go anywhere, and so I mean to go 
there. I may be taught something worth 
knowing." 

** We'll go with you, sir," said Robert 
Carr. " We weren't going, but if you think 
it worth while I dare say it is." 

So they entered the large room at the 
Blue Lion in company, these three. A 
good many people were rather amazed to 
see young Mr. Roden, unmistakeably aristo- 
cratic, though his father had been a working 
man, lounge in among the crowd. So many 
eyes were turned upon him that the lecturer 
was quite angry : but, not knowing who he 
was, and thinking he might perchance be an 
influential supporter of strikes, he did not 
come out with any personal allusion. Had 
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he known I 0, had he known ! How he 
regretted his ignorance afterwards I 

He was most eloquent on the tyranny of 
capital over labour. He drew strong pic- 
tures of the ironmaster's unlimited cham- 
pagne and the ironman's limited beer. He 
contrasted the hall with the cottage. He 
maintained that, all men being naturally 
equal, it was criminal that one man should 
have more to spend in a week than another 
could spend in his whole lifetime. He told 
them that the time was now come to change 
these things ; that the sons of toil through- 
out the empire had resolved no longer to 
be ruled by prostituted gold; that he, 
"annumble individooal," had been chosen 
to preach the gospel of. equality to the citi- 
zens of Irontown. He proceeded to predict 
the millennium, and to advise everybody to 
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give up work at once. The masters would 
soon be starved into submission, and the 
Union would give them as much to live 
upon as if they were at work. 

"Then what's the good of working at 
all ?" cried some fellow from the centre of 
the crowd. 

Paul Boden, who had listened to this 
HoUiwelPs unctuous platitudes with some 
impatience, said, with a voice that rang 
through the room like a bell . * • 

" You all know me here. This man is a 
paid liar. Anyone who has a grievance, 
let him come and see my father, who will 
be as fair to you as he would be to me. 
When did any of you know him to do a 
mean thing? Come and say what you 
want: don't listen to the lying blarney of 
strangers. You ought to know Price Boden 
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better by this time. He'll do all he can- 
for you, but he won*t let you bully him." 

There was a tremendous cry of ** Hurrah 
for Mr. Paul I" amid which uproar Robert 
Carr slipped away. He found half-a-dozen 
of his athletic friends ; leader among them^ 
they were ready to do his bidding. 

^^ Let's toss that fellow in a blanket^ 
George," he said to one of his cronies. 

The idea took like lightning : the biggest 
blanket the Blue Lion could produce was 
laid under requisition ; and the placid 
moon beheld (or might have beheld if sight- 
gifted) Robert Carr and three stalwart 
assodates tossing in a blanket the orator of 
the evening in front of the Blue Lion. Mr. 
Strete Holliwell was a light weight, and the 
four comers of the blanket were held by 
the four strongest young fellows in Irontown, 
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It may hence be imagiaed that he made 
isome fine gyrations in the air. Would that 
all agitators could be served in the same 
wayl 
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CHAPTER V. 

TWO WOOERS. 

*^ Two are better than one/' 

Ecclesiastes, 

npHAT a girl of sixteen only should have 
■*- lovers may seem absurd, but all who 

know village life in England are aware that 

it is not unusual. The human race, of both 

sexes, may be divided in two classes — ^those 

who grow fast, and those who grow slow. 

The second are, as a rule, the more valuable* 

The oak of England, tardy in its growth, is 

of greater worth than the gourd of the prophet 
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who amazed Nineveh, or than the shrub khar- 
dal, erroneously recorded as mustard in the 
gospel. You will often meet a weedy boy of 
sixteen or seventeen, who has already " seen 
life," by which he means experimenting on its 
vices, and who is in a chronic state of beer 
and tobacco. He lounges about the stables, 
is familiar with the grooms, is even more 
familiar with the female servants. He 
knows more than a healthy well-trained 
young fellow of twenty ; he will probably 
die early, or live a scamp. These are the 
fellows who pass their brief lives between 
the betting-ring and the fornix. These are 
the dregs of the race, the fo/ex civitatisj as 
Cicero put it. If they were taken in hand 
with authority, and sternly repressed, some 
good might be done with them. They 
were created for some purpose. Even the 
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Marquis of Hastings might have been made 
of some use to the world with a scientific 
system. 

The precocious girl is of the same type. 
She is a knowing woman at sixteen, whereas 
a healthy girl of that age is as simple as a 
baby. Such fast-growing young people are 
only too common ; it is usually found that 
they can resist an3rthing except temptation. 
If they are so far kept under control that 
temptation does not reach them, they may 
be developed into tolerable wives and 
mothers, and have, of course, large families. 
Maiden aunts were designed by Providence 
for the management of these forward 
hussies. Mothers are too kind to them. 

Sarah Daw was not of the worst class of 
precocious girls, but she certainly was pre- 
cocious, and wanted to conjugate Amo at an 

VOL. I. r 
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age when she ought to have been declining 
Dominus. Any good judge of character 
would have at once seen that her future 
fortune or misfortune would depend on her 
falling into good hands. A wise and strict 
mistress at first, a loving yet resolute 
husband afterwards, would secure to this 
pretty frivolous child a happy life. The 
first she was about to have in Miss Litton, 
who knew how to maintain discipline, and 
would stand no nonsense. But as to the 
second ? 

John Garr carried out his agreement with 
his brother. He was very grave while at 
his work all through that day. John's work 
was important, for his mechanical ingenuity 
(which perhaps verged on genius) had al- 
ready given him a position in the scientific 
department of Roden & Son. Hence he 
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always went through his day's work soberly 
enough; indeed, his hare-brained brother 
had chaffingly nick-named him ^* the centre 
of gravity." This day he assuredly was 
graver than ever. He had before him per- 
petually the picture of Sarah Daw, blushing 
and beautiful. What should he say to her ? 
What would she say to him P 

When evening came, he did not go home, 
but walked to where Margery's cottage 
stood, in a lane that came out upon the 
common. A few yards from the end of the 
lane was a well, where the cottagers just 
around got their water ; and as John Garr 
came along under the rose-flushed sky in 
the evenglome, he saw his pretty little 
sweetheart and another girl gossiping beside 
this well. Wells have been famous places 
for gossip and love-making from the days of 

f2 
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the patriarchs . . . and earlier. As John 
Can* approached, Sarah's companion tripped 
away laughing, and he found himself with 
just the right opportunity. 

And how pretty Sarah looked ! She had 
only one of the common old red pitchers 
fuU of the cool well-water. What has be- 
come of those red pitchers from whose lips 
I used to drink icy water in my youth's hot 
summers? One never sees them now. 
Sarah was just going to balance this pitcher 
on her pretty head, when up came John 
Can*. She looked at him, and blushed. 
There was something in his eyes that made 
her tremble. The magnetic impulse passed 
from the one to the other the moment their 
eyes met. She knew that he would tell 
her his love. She palpitated from head to 
foot, like a sensitive plant ; but all the while 
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Paul Roden was in her mind. As to John 
Carr, having made up his mind, he was 
prompt enough. He came forward and 
said, 

" Sarah, I was coming to see you. Have 
you a few minutes to spare ? I want to ask 
you a question." 

" Ask anything you like, John," she said. 
" I am not obliged to answer, I hope ?" 

*• dear no," replied John Carr. " Do 
you think I would ask you to answer a 
question if you didn't like? But, Sarah," 
he went on, taking her pretty little soft 
hand — soft, though it had done plenty of 
hard work — "I want to talk to you seri- 
ously." 

"You always are so serious, John. I 
wish you'd be merry sometimes; anyone 
would think you were an old man." 
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John began to fear that Sarah was not 
in a mood to listen to his proposal, but 
presently, seeing John looked pained, she 
looked up in her coquettish way, and said, 

" I was only joking, John ; you are al- 
ways so kind and good. Now what is this 
serious business ?" 

" I hear you are going to service at Miss 
Litton's, which wUl be a very good thing 
for you ; but I want to know whether, when 
you are a few years older, you could think 
of me as a husband. I shall be able to 
make you very comfortable, Sarah dear, and 
I love you so much that to make you happy 
would be my chief delight. What do you 
think about it ?" 

Sarah was crying. When she had got rid 
of her tears, she said, in a petulant tone, 

" You talk to me like a child, John Carr, 
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and yet you talk about marriage. How do 
I know what I shall do when I am a few 
years older ? If you had said, * Marry me 
now, Sarah,' I could have answered, * Yes,' 
or ' No.' But a few years older I Why, 
John, what an old man you'll be I You 
never were young, you know. It can't be 
thought of. I am not going to lose my 
liberty in that way." 

Sarah was thinking of Paul Roden all the 
while. She fancied he was in love with her^ 
and thought what a fine thing it would be 
if he would marry her. All sorts of pic* 
tures were passing fast through her brain. 
She imagined that she might one day be the 
lady of the Hall, and wear beautiful dresses 
and jewels ; and she thought how she would 
then patronise poor John. But then, again, 
she thought more soberly that Mr. Paul 
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might mean nothing, and John would be a 
good husband, and would most likely in 
time have money enough to make her a fine 
lady. So she considered it best to give John 
an answer that would not be entirely a 
refusal. 

" You understand me, Sarah ?" said John. 
" I do not wish you in the least to bind 
yourself to me. You are a mere child, and 
it would be wicked of me to ask such a 
thing. I only want to know whether you 
could learn to like me in time. Be as free 
as you will — only let me see you now and 
then ; if you meet somebody else better 
suited than I, take him, and I'll come to 
your wedding, if you'll let me. I only ask 
you to let me talk to you now and then, and 
try to make you love me." 
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Sarah could hardly help being touched by 
this chivalrous modesty. 

"Well, John," she said, "I couldn't re- 
fuse that to a kind friend like you. I don't 
know how I may feel by-and-by, but just 
now the world seems in a sort of whirl, and 
I can't make out what I ought to do. I am 
glad I am going to Westbury Place, for they 
say Miss Litton is very strict, and I think I 
ought to be kept in order." 

John Carr laughed at this candid self- 
criticism. 

" I am sure you will do very well, Sarah ; 
and I shall call and see Miss Litton, and ask 
her to let me see you once a week. Do you 
object ?" 

"But then won't people think we are 
engaged ?" 

•* We're second cousins, Sarah; we've a 
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right to a walk in the fields together. If 
you get tired of me, you have only to say so. 
I shan't trouble you with love-making while 
you are so young." 

He picked up her pitcher for her, and 
carried it home, and gave her a kiss at the gar- 
den gate. He walked gaily up the lane, think- 
ing his interview had been rather successful. 
Sarah, the prettiest possible girl at this mo- 
ment in his judgment, would in four years be 
a lovely little woman. He, John Carr, knew 
that in four years he should be making some 
hundreds a year. He saw his way very 
clearly. Roden & Son could not do with- 
out him. He felt happy as he strode home- 
ward. Yet, as he neared the cottage, he 
began to grow sorry for his brother. He 
knew that hot hasty impetuous temper. 
He had a loving unselfish character, this 
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John Carr. What would Robert do ? He 
was bound by agreement to say what had 
happened. When he reached the garden 
gate, there was his tall brother looking after 
his asparagus beds; and Jack looked so 
thoroughly miserable at that moment, that 
Bob became jubilant, and thought himself 
sure to win the day. "Poor Jackl" he 
thought ; "he is so serious in everything 
he does, that I am afraid he will feel it.'' 
That these two noble young men should be 
wasting a thought over a pretty little piece 
of flesh and blood like Sarah, seems a pity ; 
but love will make fools of the best of men. 
Little Sarah could not sleep that night. 
When her mother returned from the village 
shop, where she had been buying some odds 
and ends to make Sarah look tidy for her 
new place, she remarked — 
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" So John has been up. I met him at the 
end of the lane. He looked very bright." 

But Sarah, who thought herself a good 
deal cleverer than her mother, did not in- 
tend to confide in her, so said, 

" Did he ? I thought he was just as grave 
as usual." 

"Ah! Sally, my girl, he'll make you a 
good husband 1 They're both good young 
men, your cousins are, but John he's more 
steadier like, and he'd make you a better 
home than ever your poor father's been able 
to make for us." 

" Lord I mother, I'm too young to think 
about marriage. I'd better be thinking how 
I shall get on in my new place first." 

The sly little maid was thinking very little 
of her place, but knew that was the best 
way to stop her mother. 
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" Well, my dear," said her mother, as she 
laid out on the table some stuff she had just 
bought, and proceeded to cut out a garment^ 
•^ I hope the next clothes I have to make 
for you may be for your wedding." 

Sarah was glad to get away to bed, and 
think over everything. She had always 
been fond of her cousins John and Robert^ 
but she had looked upon them almost as 
brothers, and she preferred Robert of the 
two. But she knew John would be a good 
husband for her, and if Mr. Paul should not 
mean anything she would have John. She 
was afraid she should not often have an 
opportunity of speaking to Mr. Paul at 
Westbury Place, though she would often 
see him there. She would make up her 
mind to try to look like a lady, that she 
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might please Mr. Paul, and she would have 
an opportunity of seeing how ladies behaved 
at Miss Litton's, and she would do like them. 
She never doubted doing well in her new 
place, for she imagined she should fascinate 
Miss Litton, and have > her own way com- 
pletely ; and thus she fell asleep, with her 
giddy little brain full of wild fancies, while 
her mother stitched away in the room below, 
that she might have her clothes ready in 
time. 

The next evening Robert Carr walked 
down the lane. Sarah was in the garden 
alone, having just put her little brothers to 
bed, — her mother had gone on some errands 
when it was dusk, and she could no longer 
see to work. She was loitering among the 
flowers. She was to go next day to West*- 
bury Place, and she looked rather sadly at 
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the old-fashioned cottage-garden, where she 
had grown ranunculus and auricula, and 
which now she should see only once a week. 
She was stooping over a flower-bed when 
she heard the latch of the garden-gate, and 
saw tall Bob Carr stride up the narrow path 
of gravel. It struck her that he was a hand- 
somer man than his brother ... ay, than 
even Mr. Paul, 

She put out her hand to shake hands. 
He caught both her hands in his, and looked 
at her with an intensity of longing. The 
light in his eyes frightened her . • . though 
it need not, for there never was a softer 
temper in a strong man than Robert Carr's. 
But when he held in his strong hands the 
soft frail fingers of this girl whom he madly 
loved, what wonder there was a frightening 
fierceness in his dark brown eyes P 
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** Sarah/' he said, *' I love you ! — will you 
love me ?"" 

The girl was paralysed. John Carr had 
been beforehand, and she had a great liking 
for John, and she felt that she had given 
him a kind of promise. She was stunned. 
Robert Carr was still holding her hand, and 
gazing fiercely into her eyes, as if trying to 
search into the soul behind them. 

"0!" she exclaimed, "why didn't you 
come yesterday ?'* 

" Yesterday !" he cried, letting go her 
hand; "good-bye, Sarah. You won't see 
me again in a hurry." 

He gave her a cousinly kiss ; ran down 
the garden path and jumped the gate ; was 
out of sight in an instant. Sarah, looking 
after him, wondered whether she had done 
right to reject that hot impetuous love. Such 
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love comes not every day. It differed, she 
could feel, both from Paul Roden's patronis- 
ing flirtation, and from John Carr's sober 
kindness. Robert Garr did not make his 
way home by the accustomed path across 
the common. He walked rapidly to Iron- 
town railway station. He just caught a 
train, and took a third class ticket to 
London. 

Sarah remained in a state of bewilder- 
ment all that evening. What ought she to 
have done ? 
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CHAPTER VI- 

PAT, 

. . . made of white sea-^sheUs, 
Only just a soft pink tinge 

Fxinted where the Sun's foot dwells 
First upon .the foamy fringe. 

The Ladder of Light. 

fTlHE next day Sarah arrived at Westbury 
Place, with all her little worldly pos- 
sesions ; these latter being packed up in a 
neat box covered with a whity-brown 
material bound with red braid. When you 
see a box covered with a chemise of this sort, 
you may depend upon it that it belongs to 
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a female, though I never can make out why 
women thus cover their boxes when they 
travel. Is it to preserve the box, or is it to 
hide the shabbiness of it ? Sarah was rather 
timid as she took her place among Miss 
Litton's servante, some of whom had grown 
elderly in the service ; but the old cook en- 
couraged her, and the butler patronized her, 
and asked after her mother, and she soon 
felt at home. She thought it would be wise 
for her to try and please the elder servants, 
and thus get the more liberty — ^for elder 
servants know how to tyrannize over younger 
ones, and she had such a pretty winning 
manner that she soon infatuated the old 
cook. Moreover she was so handy with her 
needle in making dresses, or putting together 
bits of finery, that she soon won over the 
other female servants by doing such little 

g2 
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things for them. But the arrival of her little 
mistress made her rather unhappy — as will 
be presently seen. The little lady reached 
Westbury Place one pleasant summer even- 
ing. 

She had only as yet known India. How 
different seemed England I Children are 
not quite so unobservant as their elders often 
think ; and their little troubles are as trying 
to them as those which come at a later age. 
I can remember to this day troubles which 
happened to me at about two years old, 
though I have forgotten most of those which 
came to me in manhood. It appears to me 
that we neglect young children. 

Little Fay Luttrel, passing from India to 
England, underwent a great change. But 
she was rather a cool child. She took the 
world easily. I suppose she had inherited 
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this tendency from the Colonel, her father, 
of whom it was said that nothing could sur- 
prise Luttrel except the English being beaten 
in a bayonet-charge ... a thing as yet hap- 
pily unknown. Fay, when she saw Eng- 
land, after passing the mighty ocean, be- 
held a strange new world, but showed no 
surprise. Born in the world of Buddha 
and Brahma, she had somehow been infect- 
ed by that love of absolute tranquillity 
which belongs to Asian creeds. Nothing 
astonished her. She had the questioning 
intellect of the English, and wanted to 
know what any new thing meant ; but she 
had also the grand oriental repose blended 
therewith . . . the tendency of mind which 
renders one quite careless whether any an- 
swer is given to any question one asks. 
I am writing of a girl of eleven. It may 
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be said that of a g^l so yoang it is absurd 
to make analysis of character. An immense 
mistake ! Han is nndiangeable. 

Miss Dtton was prepared to make the 
little girl very happy. The annt looked on 
the niece (for annt and niece they called 
each other) as a child to be petted: the 
niece r^arded herself not without reason^ 
as a woman of the world. Bom in the 
calm air of Asia, yet daughter of a gallant 
intrepid Englishman, this child had some 
power in her. Nor must we forget her 
mother. Englishmen in India generaUy 
make odd matches: Mrs. Luttrel was a 
French girl bom in the east. Addle d'Arpen- 
tigny. She was all fire and force, all poetry 
and art. She was too brilliant to live. Fay 
did not remember her mother. 

Now Miss Luttrel had been christened 
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Euphasia^ by her mother's desire: but, as 
the Colonel had seldom time for so many 
syllables, he re-christened her Fay, When 
this was explained to the little Lady of 
Westbury Manor, she was deeply gratified, 
and in times of ceremony insisted on calling 
her niece Euphasia. 

"What a lovely place, auntl" said thb 
same Euphasia, when a cup of orange pekoe 
and some brown bread and cream had re- 
newed her vitality. " And so this is Eng- 
land I Aunt, dear, I have dreamt about 
England all my life. I have thought to 
myself, I am an English girl, though I was 
born so many thousand miles away. I have 
tried to think what an English house ia 
like, or an English garden, or an English 
field with cows in it, as I have seen pictures 
of. And what can London be like, aunt ! 
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London mnst be like one of the cities in the 
^ Arabian ISights ' that I have read abont. 
Shall I go there, annt?" 

ThoB the diild chattered on* It was a 
pretty picture to see the tall delicate child, 
with her mad fuides, and the dear Lillipn* 
tian old lady, with her infinite courtesy and 
kindness* It took not long for them to be- 
come good friends. 

More than once it has occurred to me, 
talking to men who have spent their lives 
in India, that England owes to India almost 
as much as India to England. Our best 
men go out there: restless fellows, who 
might make revolutions, if such a gross idea 
could enter the mind of an English gentle- 
man* Asia, the seat of repose, teaches them 
the loveliness of lassitude : and when they 
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return to England, they are disposed to be 
quiet. 

Fay Luttrel showed herself an odd mix- 
ture of English restlessness and Asiatic calm. 
She had a delicate transparent-looking skin^ 
which the slightest blow would seem to 
injure ; and she would sometimes sit in an 
attitude of perfect repose, her long dark 
eyelashes falling on her cheeks: but the 
moment she moved or spoke you could see 
the activity of her limbs, and the fire in her 
eyes. She quite astonished Miss Litton by 
the way she could climb a tree, or get over 
a five-barred gate ; and, for the first week 
or two, the little old lady was in constant 
fear of some accident happening to her. 
She was already as tall as her aunt — ^for 
Indian children grow fast, both mentally 
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and physically, — and, like other Indian 
children, she was tyrannical to servants, but 
docile, and even courteous, to anyone placed 
over her. 

Sarah Daw returned to the servants' hall, 
after attending Fay to bed on the night of 
her arrival, in rather an unhappy state of 
mind. She confided to the cook that her 
young mistress had treated her like a slave, 
and she never should be able to stand it. 

" 0, never mind that," said the cook. 
" I've heard as them Injins always does treat 
servants like that, because they're used to 
black people out in those parts — which they, 
can't be slaves neither, for I've heard as how 
slavery were done away with, but must be 
next door to it. I dare say the young lady 
will soon be like us civilised English, for I 
am sure mistress won't be for having any 
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slavish ways here. In this country, thank 
God, we does our duty in that state of life^ 
as the Catechism says, and we gets paid for 
it." 

This did not altogether console Sarah. 
She had been for some time picturing her- 
self as a great lady in time to come, and now 
to be ordered about as a slave hurt her dig- 
nity. But at night, in her own little room^ 
she consoled herself by looking in the glass, 
and thinking how pretty she was. Then 
she tried on a gown that her mother had 
made hurriedly for her when she first heard 
of her new place ; and she was satisfied with 
her appearance in the gown, and wondered 
when she should have a chance of showing 
herself to Mr. Paul in that costume. Then 
she thought how well she would look if she 
could wear beautiful lace and diamonds, as 
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Miss Litton did : she would be rich perhaps 
some day, and then she would wear them. 
But she was determined to get some lace di- 
rectly she had her wages, for lace set off the 
complexion ; and she knew she could buy 
lace cheap enough, which she thought would 
look almost as good as Miss Litton's. She 
had not arrived at the point of culture by 
which she could distinguish common lace 
from real lace, although she did in time, and 
much preferred left-off trifles to the new 
stuff of the shops. 

The next day she found her young mis- 
tress as tyrannical as ever, and yet there 
was something so irresistible about her that 
she could not help obejdng her. One mo- 
ment she would order her as if she were a 
slave, and the next moment speak to her in 
so pretty a manner, as if she were an 
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equal. Sarah looked a little unhappy at 
her position, but the cook cheered her up, 
and gave her good advice. 

"Now cheer up," she said, "and bear 
all ; for us folks as works must bear with 
them as doesn't. And, after all, we gets 
paid for it, and what more can we want, as 
the Bible says, than food and raiment? — 
which I takes to mean vittles and clothes." 

But Sarah's ambition went beyond mere 
victuals and clothes. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

IN TOWN, 

I lived, 1 loved, 1 lingered in the conntry till 
The great green woods became an awM agony, 
The bng still roads nnntterable weariness ; 
And then ^ said, *' A little fool my sweetheart is ; 
She loves not me ; she only loves herself — ^I guess 
111 go and see if London beats the villages." 

Tlie Comedy of Dreams, 

'O OBERT CARR knew little of London, 
^ having been once there, or may be 
twice, in his boyhood. But the great 
thought of London weighs on the minds of 
boys when their prim preceptors see it not, 
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of girls when dry duennas are quite un- 
aware. There are cities that become ideas. 
If you utter the word Rome Ihree ideas pass 
through the mind — conquest, debauchery, 
superstition. A city is not a mere geogra- 
phical expression, or the accident of a river. 
If a competent historian could find suffi- 
cient materials for the history of London 
for about twelve centuries, it would be a 
book of delicious fascination. I fear that 
both historian and materials are wanting. 

What is London? England, with all 
England's imperial dependencies crystallized 
into the smallest space possible. It may 
seem a paradox, but the smallness of Lon- 
don strikes me more than anything else 
about my favourite city. I have known 
that city longer and more intimately than 
any other part of the world. It is too 
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compact ; it wants expansion terribly. The 
ridiculous nearness to each other of the 
Bank of England, the Mansion House, and 
the Royal Exchange ; or of the Tory Carl- 
ton and Radical Reform and other clubs in 
Pall Mall, strikes one as absolutely imbecile. 

m 

There is room in the island — ^why could not 
the Tories have built their dub within the 
shadow of Stonehenge, and the Whigs on 
the summit of Snowdon ? Why, to put the 
matter clearly, should narrow streets lead 
to huge buildings of enormous cost, whose 
incomparable ugliness is the greatest pride 
of the true Briton ? It is strange that Eng- 
land, which has produced the greatest of 
poets, has not yet had a great architect. 
Wren was a fine imitator; but cannot we 
English set up a Michael Angelo of our 
own ? I fancy our finest geniuses in 
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architecture have never caught their chance. 

Architecture is a supreme art, and no 
man can be an architect without the true 
poetic faculty. Sculpture and painting are 
subordinate to it. Music is meant to move 
in mighty edifices. The great architect has 
great work to do. 

When Bob Carr reached London, he was 
puzzled what to do. Accident took him to 
Westminster, and thirst to a public-house ; 
and in that tavern, where the ale and the 
whiskey were good, he happened to meet 
an Irish recruiting-sergeant, who had more 
blarney than usual on the tip of his tongue. 

" Now there's the handsomest man in the 
world," said Sergeant Macarthy, as Bob 
Carr came in for his glass of ale. " What 
a cavalry officer he'll make if he lists while 
he's young I Why, Stapleton Cotton is 
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nothing to him, and he was the beauty of 
the world ! Now, Colonel, what will you 
take to drink ?" 

Bob Carr knew perfectly well this man 
was a humbug, but in his present disgusted 
humour we must have something to do, and 
he thought he might as well enlist in a 
regiment of horse as do anything else. He 
knew he could ride, and he thought he 
could fight. He grew friendly with the 
Irish sergeant. Sergeant Macarthy saw he 
was not dealing with a fool, and felt con- 
siderable anxiety to enlist this young fellow 
in the Queen's Houyhnhnms. So he treated 
him dexterously ; and Bob Carr took Her 
Majesty's shilling; and next day he went 
into barracks, and gave infinite satisfaction 
to the riding-master. The dep&t of the 
regiment was in Woolwich, but the regiment 
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was in India, whither Bob Carr was to be 

drafted off pretty quickly. He did not care. 

He felt he should like to do something in 

the world better than mere business. Is it 

not nobler to use a sword than to forge a 

sword ? 

He did not feel disposed to return home 

before he left England, for he hated the 

thought of seeing Sarah again ; and he knew 

his mother would scold him terribly ; and 

he had visions of the pathetic notes of grief 

his father would draw from his Stradivarius ; 

and he. was not at all anxious to have John's 

logical mind exposing what he knew to be 

the extreme folly of his course. So he 

wrote to all of them, in his offhand way, 

with a kind of rough pathos in his hasty 

words ; and the consequence was, his father 

and mother and John all came to London 

h2 
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to see him oS. fiddler Carr and his wife 
had never visited London before, so for 
them it was a great undertaking. 

The interview between this passionate 
wanderer and his relations can scarcely be 
described. Fiddler Carr had not his 
Stradivarins with him, and by no other 
means conld he express his opinions fully 
on any topic. Mrs. Carr had brought her 
tongae with her, and, by Jove ! she used 
it! 

**You, Bob, that was such a good boy 
long ago, and never cried when I smacked 
you, or when the soap got into your eyes 
as you was washed — ^to think of your 
wanting to go for a sojer among then 
InjinsI And I do verily believe" — (she 
got verily out of the New Testament, and 
thought it emphatic) — " that it's all because 
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that flighty little thing, Sarah Daw, would 
have nothing to do with you. 0, Fm 
ashamed of such little wicked wenches as 
come between boys and their fathers and 
mothers.*' 

" Poor Sarah is not to blame/! said Bob 
Carr. *' She's a good girl, mother. But I 
am restless, and want to go somewhere, and 
I may as well fight in India a& do anything 
else*. I'm in Colonel's Luttrel's regiment, 
you know, mother. And don't you think," 
he said, turning gaily towards her, *'that 
your troublesome son can serve the Queen, 
if he can do nothing else ?" 

All this time Fiddler Carr was playing 
imaginary tunes with his right hand on his 
left arm, and wishing he had a Stradivarius. 
Could he only have thrown his ideas on the 
subject into music, he would have been 
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happy ; words were too gross and material ; 
besides, his wife always had far the best of 
him at words. Betty Carr was a finer 
scolder (which, below a certain stratum, is 
the equivalent of orator) than you will easily 
meet with. 

She was equal to this occasion. 

"If Sarah Daw's a good girl. Bob, I 
should like to see a few bad ones. I never 
let myself be kissed by a gentleman I knew 
wouldn't marry me ; and I was a prettier 
girl than that hussy." 

You should have seen Fiddler Carr's 
fingers on the imaginary Stradivarius just 
then ! It was true — every word. She had 
always had a temper of her own — a " spirit 
of her own," she called it ; but Sarah Daw 
would have been a very insipid beauty 
alongside of Bessy Carr in her youth. Why, 
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the fire was in her eye now, and the glow in 
her complexion ; and as she grew vivid in 
her talk, both boys wondered whether they 
were not fools to be in love with a girl 
whose prettiness was trivial to the beauty 
their mother still possessed. 

John Garr came in as mediator — the 
more readily from the sudden sense that he 
perhaps had made a great mistake. For 
when he saw his mother looking beautiful in 
her anger, he recognised the fact that this 
little pink-and- white Sarah Daw could never 
develop into anything like that. People 
said of Bessy Carr that she had a temper — 
how in the world could she have managed 
her imaginative musical husband, and those 
two strong heterogeneous sons of hers, with- 
out a temper ? A woman who can't scold 
is never of much use. I like a woman with 
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a temper. Its very existence 'shows that 
she loves her husband and children. 

Said John Carr : 

" Well, mother, we must forgive dear old 
Bob, and hope he'll do great things. Look 
at him," he went on, grasping his brother, 
and with tears in his eyes, ^^ isn't he a fine 
fellow ? Isn't he fit to fight for the Queen ? 
Lord, he'll do something noble, that shall 
make us all known through the world 1 
And I'll stay at home and stick to business, 
and take care of you both. Can't you trust 
me, mother?" 

"0, I can trust you, John," she said, 
sinking into a chair, and bursting into tears. 
" But I didn't want to lose Bob— I didn't, I 
didn't !" 

'^ I shall come back safe and sound, dear 
mother," broke in Bob Carr. " I'm sorry 
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now I did it, for your sake ; but Fm pledged 
to the Queen, you see, and I should be a 
coward to turn back. And as to Sarah 
Daw, mother, don't call her a hussy, please, 
for I think she's a good girl. But since all 
this happened, and I see how you and father 
feel it, I wish Td never seen her." 

" 111 try to think the best I can of her, 
Bob," said Mrs. Carr ; " and Fm glad you 
says what you do ; and as you must fight for 
the Queen, I hope you'll do it well. But I 
can't easily forgive that girl for sendmg my 
boy away. I shall think of you watering 
the asparagus. Bob dear, and leaning over 
the wicket gate to look at the sunset across 
the common, till I called you to supper. 
You won't get cold roast pork and home- 
brewed ale in India, Bob. 0, you might 
have stayed with us !" 
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It would be impossible to give an idea of 
how the imaginary Stradivarius was all this 
time being played. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

OLD AND YOUNG. 

*^ No true poetic story shall be told, 
Of those who, young, are prematurely old ; 
But many a poet has divinely sung 
Of those who, old, are wonderfully young." 

WESTBURY PLACE continued to be 
attractive to Paul Roden — grew 

more attractive, indeed, when he came to 

know its new little inhabitant^ Fay Luttrel, 

the oddest gayest wildest wisest child in 

the world. Miss Litton lost a little bit of 

her delicious tiny dignity, when Fay, who 

was already tall enough to look down on 
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the lady she called Auntie, played tricks at 
^hich Auntie could not help laughing. Miss 
Litton, a student of human character, who 
knew what manner of man her cousin 
Luttrel was, felt no particular astonishment 
at his daughter's vagaries ; but Fay amazed 
Paul Roden, and frightened the servants, 
Sarah Daw amongst the rest. Sarah, who 
was in her seventeenth year, thought, of 
course, that in becoming personal attendant 
on a young lady of about ten, she was some- 
what in the position of a nursemaid; but 
«he found this child as tall as herself almost, 
and with a fine imperious temper, such as 
India is apt to develop, and with a know- 
ledge of the world that made poor Sarah 
feel she was a fool. She was despotic in 
her ways, and soon brought Sarah into a 
4state of complete servitude. 
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But, if despotic in her ways to her servi- 
tress, how winning were her ways to Miss- 
Litton I She was as submissive as the- 
needle to the magnet, for she loved Aunt 
Hannah from the first moment. Fay was a 
girl who could submit and obey with perfect 
pleasure, but only when she believed it 
right. You could lead her with a thread of 
silk, but you could not hold her with a 
collar of iron. 

She delighted Paul Roden, but she treat- 
ed him with unconscious caprice. Even at 
ten a clever girl of good blood, who has 
developed rapidly through warmth of cli- 
mate and much knowledge of society, is an 
intuitive judge of character. Fay Luttrel 
somehow understood the character of Paul 
Roden. She felt, without knowing it — ^for 
how, at her age, could she know it ? — that 
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he was a man of sense by nature, yet very 
nearly a fool by circumstances. Iron had 
entered into his soul, though he assuredly 
had not the least idea of it ; but it was de- 
tected by this little girl Fay, who was all 
flowers and fun, all roses and romp. They 
romped together. Fay was. too active for 
Mr. Paul, who had been training himself 
into moving in a dignified manner. One 
July afternoon, when he looked for her in 
a pleasant summer-house, where she might 
often be found, he received a small douche 
bath, from a basin she had deftly fixed over 
the door. With the dampest of shirt-fironts 
he started in pursuit of her, for there she 
was laughing at him behind the yew-hedge ; 
but in a minute she had flown over a five- 
barred-gate like a bird, and established her- 
self on a branch of a great cedar which she 
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knew he dare not climb. She sang some 
defiant air, in Hindustani, fretting Paul 
Eoden, who could not understand a word 
of it. 

When Miss Litton heard of this adven- 
ture from Paul Roden himself, she laughed 
a pleasant laugh, and said, 

"Yes, she's her father's true daughter. 
She'll be a great woman for somebody ten 
years hence. I mean to live for her sake, 
Paul. I am sorry for your linen, my dear 
boy, but if you ^vill romp with the girls you 
must take the consequence. They always 
get the best of it first : they sometimes get 
the worst of it after." 

At this moment Sarah Daw brought in 
some coffee. She looked very pretty, in the 
trimmest costume, stiitable to Westbury 
Place. Miss Litton caused her maids to 
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dress after her own notions, and coriously 
quaint this girl looked as she came simper- 
ing in with coffee in caps of e^-shell china 
on a sQver tray. But Paul Roden thought 
of the young romp in the cedar, and was 
suddenly struck by the absolute difference 
between a lady and a handmaiden. What 
would that wild little creature Fay Luttrel 
be ten years hence? Something very far 
above Sarah Daw, clearly. He smiled at 
himself in the thought that he was half in 
love with a mere child, who had made his 
shirt-front look like a dish-doth. 

Just then she entered through the open 
windows of the paUo. She was a pretty 
thing to see. Her low bodice showed nice 
white shoulders; her short frock showed 
deerlike legs in white stockings. She made 
Miss Litton a curtsey ; she always did it : 
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then she came over to Paul, and put her 
hand in his, and said, 

''You forgive me, please. It was only 
fun. I know it was naughty. Papa used 
to scold me when I did such things, so T 
wasn't so troublesome as I am now. But I 
can't help being troublesome. I expect I 
shall be troublesome to myself and to 
other people my whole life long." 

The girl spoke with a strange seriousness, 
as if some vision of the future came before 
her eyes. She certainly impressed both 
Miss Litton and Paul Roden. Almost be- 
fore she had finished her sentence, she saw 
a favourite dog in the vatiOj and rushed 
away to have a romp with him. 

*'She is a very remarkable child," said Paul 
Roden, who could find nothing better to say, 
since it would not do to tell Miss Litton he 
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heartily wished she was ten years older. 
Yet he had that wish : and it is my opinion 
that, if he had ventured to tell Miss Litton 
of it, she would have thought much better 
of him. 

" I suppose I must get her a governess," 
said Miss Litton, reflectively. " It is a great 
nuisance, for I hate strange faces, Mr. Paul, 
and you are the only stranger I have en- 
dured for a long time." 

"I am very grateful, Miss Litton," he 
said. 

** Well, you're a nice boy, and I want to 
educate you, Paul. But that can wait. A 
governess t Horrid idea I I can't send the 
child away to school. Hugh would never 
forgive me if I did. Besides, I hate board- 
ing-schools, where there's a fearful mixture 
of low society, and Vm afraid there's often 
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a good deal of vice. Besides, she'd run 
away I" 

*' That she would I" said Paul at once, in 
a tone that sounded like approval. 

"But you know, Paul, if I have a 
governess, I expect Fay will make her 
life miserable. I really don't know what 
to do." 

" Get the most commonplace woman you 
possibly can, Miss Litton, and tell Fay 
beforehand to regard her as a necessary 
article of furniture." 

" You are getting epigrammatic, Paul," 
said the old lady. " Your advice is good. 
I think Fay may be induced to see it in 
that light." 

So Miss Litton set to work to get a 
commonplace woman as Fay's governess. 
She was well aware that if she aidvertised 
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for a commonplace woman she would not 
get one, so she resolved to go to London for 
a day's shopping, and take Fay to show her 
that dty, and make arrangements with a 
^' tutorial agent '' for seeing a few specimens 
of the class. On second thoughts she 
decided to spend the night in town« and to 
give Fay her first theatrical entertainment. 
The little old lady of Westbury knew 
London and knew the world ; and when a 
note from her reached the Clarendon, rely 
on it a choice suite of rooms was retained 
for her. She wrote at the same time to Mr. 
Carey Delisle, a gentleman of Norman 
extraction, who has devoted his time to in- 
troducing tutors to pupils and the reverse, 
with a tact which has met with deserved 
success. Mr. Delisle is a remarkably useful 
person in this way. If you want a 
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Cambridge man cheap, to teach your sou 
mathematics, he is sure to have on his list 
some uncommonly clever fellow who has 
just been rusticated and wants money. If 
you are blessed with a boy who tmll smoke 
and drink with the grooms, and won't work, 
he can find you a school where, if the birch 
rod does not bring him into order, the cat- 
o'-nine-tails will. If you want your 
daughter to have all the manners and 
accomplishments of the highest aristocracy, 
he will mention a select seminary where a 
baronet's daughter is thought rather low, and 
where nothing is taught under five guineas 
a lesson. If, on the other hand, you have a 
female child with a tendency to smack her 
governess's face, and make love to all the 
boys about, high or low, he can place her 
for you where mild discipline will soon 
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effect a cure. He knows what people want^ 
and where it is to be had, and does not give 
trouble by futile introductions. 

Mr. Carey Delisle, at Miss Litton's 
request, waited upon her at the Clarendon. 
A tall slim gentleman of fifty is Mr. Delisle, 
with a Poole surtout buttoned close to his 
waist, and boots that only Hoby & Humby 
could have made, and trowsers in which he 
must have been born. There is one dia- 
mond on his hand . . . only one, but it 
represents ten pounds a year at least, at the 
present rate of interest. He is a man to 
impose on anybody ; but neither he nor any 
other son of man could impose on Hannah 
Litton, who reads him through and through, 
and smiles an inward smile. 

"Pray sit down, Mr. Delisle," she said. 
" Do you think you can find me the sort of 
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person I want ? My letter was brief, for I 
dislike writing; but the requirement is 
easily stated. The child for whom I want 
a governess is eleven years old ; born in 
India, she is precocious ; she is clever, quick, 
physically strong ; she will only learn what 
she likes. I want as her governess a rather 
quiet person, good-tempered, not too clever, 
but with knowledge enough to guide 
the child as to what she wants to know. 
Can you find me such a person?" 

At that moment in rushed Fay (who was 
not expected to be present at this interview), 
and who ran up to Miss Litton with a beau- 
tiful bouquet in her hand, exclaiming, 

" O, Auntie, look I some one has sent me 
these lovely flowers, and here in the middle 
of this camellia is a scrap of paper. See !" 
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Miss litton examined it throogh her 
spectacles, gravely. On it was written . . . 

^FloweiBforaFaj 
To take to tlie FUj." 

'' Who can have sent it. Auntie ? And 
am I going to a Play, really? O, I am so 
delighted r 

She danced a strange Hindoo dance, 
heretofore unknown to the Clarendon, in 
her childish delight. 

" Fay, dear," said Miss Litton, " we wfll 
talk of all this presently. Run away, for I 
have business with this gentleman, whom 
you do not seem to see." 

Mr. Carey Delisle had risen from his seat 
ceremoniously. Fay, who actually had not 
seen him, at once made the deepest curtsey 
possible, whirled round, and was off in a 
moment. As the door closed, Miss Litton 
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gave him a questioning look. He smiled 
softly. 

" I think I know the very person who will 
suit the young lady, whom I am very glad 
to have seen. She is quiet, homely, unpre- 
tentious ; would never take offence or turn 
cross ; knows a great deal of most things, 
because she has worked hard and conscien- 
tiously. But she has not an original idea of 
any kind." 

" Fay has more than enough," said Miss 
Litton. " How old is this paragon of dulness, 
and what does she want a year ?" 

" She calls herself twenty-eight," said the 
polite Mr. Delisle, "and I never cross- 
examine ladies as to age. She asks forty 
pounds a year." 

" Ah. Well, as to her personal appear- 
ance. How does she dress ? Is she ugly ?" 
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" Not at all ugly, I assure you ; a pleasant 
comfortable look about her. And she 
dresses quietly, but in good taste. Tu tell 
the truth, I shall feel pleasure in doing 
something for her, as she is just the sort of 
governess most people would despise. I 
was afraid I could not place her. She has 
nothing showy about her, but I believe she 
is thoroughly conscientious." 

" Send her here as soon as you can, Mr. 
Delisle. How soon do you think ? I want 
to do some shopping." 

'* In an hour," he said, rising and taking 
his departure with an air unrivalled by Mr. 
Turveydrop himself. 

Miss Litton rang for lunch, and she and 
Fay sat down to a quiet little refection be- 
fore shopping. Fay was hilarious. The 
mysterious bouquet made her too wild to 
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eat even the lovely lemon-pudding for 
which the Clarendon luncheons are famous. 
She chattered away. What a place London 
was ! Who could know she was there ? 
Who uHndd be so kind as to send her flowera 
and verses ? 

** And, Auntie, are we going to the play ?"" 
** Yes, child, we are. Now run away to 
the other room, for I am expecting a 
visitor/' 

Fay danced off, her gay young brain 
alight with the imagination of what she 
should have to enjoy that day ; and a very 
few minutes later Miss Clumber was shown 
into the room. She entered rather awk* 
wardly and shyly, ushered by a trim waiter, 
in the glossiest black and the whitest linen 
— ^much better dressed than the average 
Curate. She had probably never seen such 
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a courtly servitor before. A glance at Miss 
Litton re-assured her. 

" Sit down, Miss Clumber,*' she said, in 
the silvery voice that all her friends loved 
to hear. " Mr. Delisle has told me all 
about you. I want a governess for a wild 
little girl of eleven — ^my cousin's child — 
though she always calls me Auntie. I want 
her to learn what suits her best, without 
being pushed in any particular direction; 
and it is most important that she should be 
carefully treated, for she would rebel at the 
first unkind word. Are you disposed to 
take charge of such a difficult case ? The 
child comes from India, and knows more of 
the world, in some things, than you or I. 
She rides, leaps, swims, climbs trees, — does 
all sorts of wild things ; but she is affection- 
ate and clever, and would not tell a false* 
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hood on any account. What do you think, 
Miss Clumber?" 

"I shall be very happy to try, Miss 
Litton. Perhaps, as mine is a slow and 
quiet disposition, I may exercise a tranquillis- 
ing influence on the young lady." 

"I hope you may," said Miss Litton, 
laughing ; " it would do her good to tran- 
quUlise her. But when can you come? 
Your terms, Mr. Delisle says, are forty 
pounds a year." 

" I can come at once," she said. " Forty 
pounds will be quite sufficient." 

" I don't think so," said Miss Litton ; " I 
shall give you a hundred. Forty pounds 
are a servant's wages." 

The governess did not speak, but there 
was a look of delight and astonishment on 
her countenance which caused Miss Litton 
to say, 
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" Are you surprised ? I like to pay the 
price a thing is worth." 

" Ah r she said, in reply ; " I am sure I 
hope I may be able to earn it. I help my 
poor mother, who has only about twenty 
pounds a year of her own ; and I shall be 
able to make her so much more com- 
fortable." 

Hannah Litton rose from her chair, and 
held out her hand to the governess, saying, 

" You will suit me. Miss Clumber." 
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CHAPTER IX. 



AT THE PLAY. 



" The play's the thing !" 

Hamlet. 



T>AUL RODEN came to dinner. When 
he heard of the journey to town, and 
the evening at the theatre, he asked leave 
to join the party, in order to see the child's 
delight at the first dramatic entertainment. 
It was agreed that Fay should know nothing 
about it beforehand, so as to give her a series 
of pleasant surprises. 

" If I am to surprise her with a governess 
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when we come back," said Miss Litton, with 
a quaint grimace, as if she had just sipped a 
glass of cheap sherry, " I may as well sur- 
prise her with something pleasanter in Lon- 
don." 

" Let us hope the governess will not be 
so bad as you think," said Paul Roden. 

Miss Litton herself had a surprise, for 
that hope was realised; she saw in Miss 
Clumber the very person she wanted, who 
evidently would never get out of temper or 
in the way. She felt half inclined, in her 
gratitude, to give Mr. Carey Delisle a finer 
diamond that the one he wore. 

Fay at the dinner-table, dressed all in 
white for the coming enjoyment, with red 
flowers in her hair, and one at her breast, 
and a soft red flush of excitement in her 
eager face, was such a picture that even the 
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imperturbable waiters were struck by it. 
But her delight did not destroy her babyish 
coquetries and caprices. 

'' I am so sorry it was you who sent me 
those lovely flowers, Paul," she said. 

" Why ?" he asked, with a look of sur- 
prise. 

^' 0, because I hoped it was something 
romantic. I thought perhaps the young 
Prince of London, if there is such a being, 
had seen me coming to the city, and fallen 
madly in love with me, and sent me this. 
But there was no language in the flowers, 
nor any talisman in the bouquet." 

'^What nonsense you talk, Fay I" said 
Miss Litton. *^Such things never happen 
anywhere." 

" 0, you have never read the * Arabian 
Nights,' or heard of the wonderful things 
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that happen in our Indian cities. I could 
tell you such stories—" 

" Tell Paul some day or other," said Miss 
litton. " Now eat your dinner, or you will 
not be well enough to go." 

Fay obeyed : indeed, the excitement had 
not much injured her always healthy appe- 
tite. Moreover, she never thought of re- 
belling against Auntie's authority. 

As they drove through the lighted 
streets of London, she chattered her amaze- 
ment. 

"There must be magidans here," she 
cried, "as there are in India, only they 
must be better ones, to make so much light 
everywhere. And ! now, how all the 
people are running! Do you see that light 
in the sky ?" 

Their driver had just pulled suddenly 
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to the near side, for he hear^ the hoarse 
shouting of firemen to clear the way, and 
the next moment a fire-engine passed them 
at its fiercest pace. Fay clapped her hands 
and cried : 

"I told you so! That's a chariot of 
djinns. Where are they going ? Are they 
good djinns, or bad ones?" 

" Good, certainly," said Paul, with a laugh, 
seeing it was vain at that time to explain. 
^'I hope you are not frightened, Miss 
Litton r 

" dear no," she replied. " I only hope 
it is not our theatre that is burning." 

The carriage passed across one corner of 
the square in which the fire was burning. A 
lurid red light filled the air, and the heat 
was hardly bearable. High up on the para- 
pets of a vast building Fay could see 
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Strangely-clad beings in the veiy midst of 
the flame, spouting water from long flexible 
pipes, while a dozen en^es were throwing 
upward their mighty volleys of water. She 
looked on in silence till they had turned a 
comer, and left the sight behind. Then she 
said, 

^'The djinns of water are fighting the 
djinns of fire.** 

They were at the theatre in good time. 
The orchestra had begun playing music so 
lively that Fay would have danced around 
tiie box, only she could not keep her eyes 
from wandering around the immense house. 
It was very full; the pit crammed; tier above 
tier of boxes crowded. Money was being 
turned away. You could only see an empty 
stall or two, reserved, probaby, for some 
crusty critics or late diners. 
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" How lovely !" said Fay. " And yet you 
«ay you have no magic 1" 

The house on this occasion was filled, not 
by what is styled legitimate drama, a phrase 
very difficult to define, but by a piece com- 
bining the lightest conceivable dance-melo- 
dies with the lightest conceivable costumes 
for the pretty girls who danced. The 
favourite actress of the day, young, finely- 
formed, a charming dancer and singer, play- 
ed Aladdin — for it was the story of the 
Wonderful Lamp she was to see. 

How she started when the curtain rose, 
revealing to her a second world of more 
wonderful beauty, whose existence she had 
not guessed. Was it real or a dream? 
The stream of nymphs in tissue, who were 
fairies or angels surely, throwing themselves 
into wondrous attitudes in the dazzling light; 
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the quaint Oriental city, and the boy Alad* 
din at play; the old magician, the caves 
where diamond and emerald and amethyst 
fruit grew on the trees ; the slaves of the 
Ring, and the still greater slaves of the Lamp; 
the Sultan's daughter ; the palace that, with 
its one unfinished window, rose like an 
exhalation in a single night; the vile old 
sorcerer crying, " New lamps for old !" Fay 
knew all the story well, and her eyes were 
fixed upon the stage all through with a 
charmed intensity. She followed Aladdin, 
whom she fancied a beautiful boy, all 
through his surprising adventures ; watched 
his miraculous dancing, airy and graceful,, 
yet never unseemly ; listened with delight 
to the gay melodies which he sang in a full 
contralto voice. The actress had that night 
one true triumph ; for to Fay Luttrel's eyes 
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she was no actress at all, but Aladdin, a 
subject of the Caliph Haroun al Raschid, the 
victim of a magician, the lord of genii, the 
winner of a princess. When the curtain 
fell, and all was over, the girl gave a great 
sigh, and turned to Miss Litton, and said, 

''Now will you tell me there is no 
magic ?" 

There was a farce to follow, but Miss 
Litton thought Fay had been sufficiently 
excited, and would not mingle two things 
SO different. Hence they drove home at 
once; and Fay dropped into the land of 
sleep, to dream Aladdin all over again, in far 
more radiant hues than those which the 
theatre could produce. Her vivid imagina- 
tion, trained in Oriental legend, familiar 
with Eastern splendour, adopted the 
Aladdin mjrth, and played dream-variations 
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upon it. She awoke next morning to find 
herself in London — ^in a chamber looking 
upon Bond Street, and astonished the 
chambermaid who came to wait on her by 
saying, 

"I'm sure this dirty street can't be in 
Bagdad or Bassora or Damascus." 

Paul Roden had been invited to breakfast. 

** How did you like the play ?" he asked, 
as Fay came running into the room, and 
kissed Miss Litton, and held out her pretty 
pink long-fingered hand to him. 

" I dreamt of it all night," she said. " I 
have learnt many more of Aladdin's adven- 
tures in my dreams, but I have not time yet 
to make them out. They are all tied up in 
knots. I shall untie them by-and-by, and 
try to write them down. I am sure they did 
happen, they are so strange." 
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" Would you like to see it again ?" asked 
Paul. 

" No," she answered decidedly. " It could 
not happen twice, you know. The same 
thing never happens twice." 

" You seem to take the play for reality, 
Fay," said Miss Litton. " Many people will 
go to see Aladdin a dozen times." 

" Strange people they must be," said the 
child. " Would they eat the same dinner 
over again. I will go to-night if they will 
show me the fresh adventures of Aladdin, 
as I saw them in my dreams. 0, I saw 
that old magician make a genie carry him 
through the air right above a burning 
mountain and drop him straight into the 
flame — and he fell, fell, fell far down 
through air, and then through fire, till he 
came into a cool hall of diamond in thecen- 
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tre of the earth, where there were flowers 
and fountains and beautiful girls — and above 
all, his own princess.'* 

"Drink your milk, child," said Miss 
Litton, laughing. "I think, Paul, a play 
that has a new phase every night would be 
rather a tax on the resources of our 
theatres." 

"Yes, and of our authors," he said. "But 
what do you think, Fay, of the actress who 
played Aladdin ?" 

" Actress ! What do you mean ? Aladdin 
is a boy." 

" Yes, but a lady played the part, and a 
very famous lady she is." 

" Do you really mean to say Aladdin last 
night was a woman ?" cried Fay, indignant- 
ly. " ril never go to a theatre again, never, 
never. What a wicked creature to deceive 
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me so I And all this time I thought I had 
seen Aladdin. It is disgusting.'' 

Fay had never been known to cry, but 
perhaps she was never quite so near it as on 
this occasion. 

" I am afraid," said Miss Litton, gravely, 
'' that you will take the amusements of life 
too seriously, Fay. Consider, child, some- 
body has to look like Aladdin. A pretty 
girl who can sing and dance is much better 
suited to it than a clumsy boy." 

" All boys are not clumsy. Auntie, else 
Aladdin himself would have been clumsy. 
And for a girl to pretend to be a boy is 
abominable. I am glad I didn't know it 
last night ; if I had I wouldn't have stopped 
in the place. You are bad magicians here, if 
you turn girls into boys." 

"Well, darling," said Miss Litton, "I 
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mean to stay another day in town, and 
another night at the theatre would be too 
much for that imaginative little head of 
yours. But I should like to show you 
something in the afternoon, and then send 
you to bed early, because we travel early 
to-morrow. What can you suggest, Paul ?" 

" Something like the cool ball of diamonds 
in Fay's dream. Suppose we try the 
Crystal Palace. There is somebody oq the 
organ, and Blondin, and the fountains 
play." 

Fay had been only half.listening, for her 
indignation had not subsided ; but she caught 
the words " fountains," and cud — 

" Fountains must be real water, I think, 
so you may take me there if you like." 

So a carriage was ordered that afternoon, 
and they drove through pleasant quaint 
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Dulwich, with its College founded by a 
player, to the great glass structure built by 
a gardener — the only original architect for 
some centuries. It was a day of sunshine 
and breeze, and the road was crowded with 
carriages drawn by some strange magnetism 
toward Blondin. 
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CHAPTER X. 

AT THE CBYSTAL PALACE. 

** Since rose tbe high aerial towen of Xanadu 
When haa the sky been mocked by such an edifice ?** 

*'"fT7HERE are all these people driving, 
Auntie ?'' asked Fay, as their fast 
bays from Newman's carried them past 
a long line of carriages. ^' Are they going 
to the fountains ?'' 

Paul Roden had ordered the carriage, 
and chosen the horses himself, for he knew 
Miss Litton disliked slow movement. Her 
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mind moved fast, and she wished her body 
to do the same. 

" Look before you," she said, " and you 
will see where we are all going." 

" The sun was striking the long roofs of 
the palace into versicoloured fire. The two 
towers reminded Fay of the East, where 
they have been tower-builders since the days 
of Babel. 

" I hope this is real," she said. ** I hope 
it is not a magic lantern show, like what I 
used to see at evening parties in Calcutta. 
ChUds' parties !" she added, with emphatic 
contempt, as if she never had been a child. 

''I suppose you think it will turn into 
something else before we get there," said 
Paul. 

** Well, Aladdin turned into a girl, so why 
shouldn't it ? But are the people who go 
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there fire-worshippers? There is smoke 
from the top of one of the towers." 

" We are all fire-worshippers in England 
in winter," said Miss Litton; *'we are so 
cold, that we get as close as we can to the 
fire, and enjoy it heartily." 

" What a charming time to tell stories I" 
said Fay. " I have so often heard about it 
out in India. A big fire at Christmas, and a 
lot of ghost stories. Paul, have you plenty 
of ghost stories ? Did you ever see a ghost ?" 

" No," said Paul Roden, " I never had 
that honour ; and to tell you the truth, I 
don't want to. I like ghost stories very 
much, but I never could invent any." 

^^ Invent r said Fay. "Ghost stories 
don't want inventing. Why, you must know, 
Paul, that there are spirits everywhere. 
You don't suppose that people like me and 
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you, in coats and frocks, are the only people 
in the world." 

The child spoke so earnestly, with a pallor 
of passion on her pretty blushful face, that 
both Miss Litton and Paul Boden saw she 
was very much in earnest. Neither knew 
quite what to say. And Fay went on . . . 

" Do you know what happened to Papa ? 
He was at the head of the regiment once in 
battle. There were ten times as many 
against him. He could hardly make his 
men come forward. All at once there rode 
to his side some one on a white horse, who 
seemed to have the strength of a hundred 
men, and who cut a path through the enemy. 

« 

When the English had won the victory he 
gave Papa a smile and vanished. Now, 
what do you say to that, Auntie ?" 

" I say that if it was a ghost it was a very 

VOL, I. L 
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nsefol ghosL Gome, Fay, here we are at 
the place where there is musiG^ and where 
fanntaiiis play. Forget your ghosts, child, 
and tell ns what you think of this.* 

Fay wandered with Miss litton and Paul 
throogh that popalar nave which has become 
rather a bore. Then they wandered out to 
the gardens where the fountains were to 
play. This was a delight to Fay: they 
threw np their grand masses of water, 
through which the son made rainbows, and 
cooled the air with delidons downfall. 
When they stopped she was disgusted. 

"Why dont they play always?" she 
said. 

" Because it costs so much," said Paul. 

'* Does water cost money ?" said Fay. 

Neither Miss Litton nor Paul Boden could 
think of anything to say to this troublesome 
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child, SO they left her remarks unanswered 
on subjects beyond her infantile comprehen- 
sion. There is, however, much to be said 
on her view of the topic. Surely a foun- 
tain should be as perfect in its way as a 
cataract, throwing its showers of perennial 
spherules into the air untiringly. Alas I 
with us how different. The paltry foun- 
tains of the Square of Trafalgar are the tri- 
umph of our engineering. Never mind. 
Trafalgar was a glorious fact ; though the 
Trafalgar fountains are a contemptible 
abomination. If the Duke of Northumber- 
land is going to improve that Square, in re- 
turn for the half-million he gets for North- 
umberland House, I hope hell make those 
fountains throw their water a little higher. 

It certainly amazed and annoyed Fay 
Luttrel that these fountains played for a 

l2 
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« 

certain time and then stopped again. She 
did not, you see, quite comprehend the fact 
that a thing in England can only exist so 
long as it pays. The idea of glorious jets of 
water thrown up into the air to delight the 
people is not altogether English ; the Eng-» 
lish notion is, by what means the largest 
number of persons can be induced to pay a 
shilling each to see something or other, 
America has its Almighty Dollar ; England 
has its Satisfactory Shilling. Given a shilling 
in this country, and you may have music 
and fountains, and all manner of delights. 
The notion of giving people enjoyment for 
nothing at all has not yet reached us. 

As I think has already been stated, this 
was a day on which Blondin was to show off 
his acrobatic capacity. A rope was stretched 
across the Palace terrace. Our party were 
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in one of the galleries, on about a level with 
the famous performer. Miss Litton, who 
had never seen anything of the kind, was a 
little frightened by his proceedings, though 
the easy way in which he crossed the rope 
soon reassured hgr. But Fay Luttrel was 
disgusted at the whole affair. 

"Any monkey could do it,*' she said. 
**Is England a place where people are 
astonished because a man is as clever as a 
monkey ?" 

" Well," said Miss Litton, as they sat at 
dinner afterwards in the airy rooms that 
look right across the open Surrey country, 
" I think Fay is right, Paul. I don't under- 
stand what pleasure there can be in seeing 
a man risk his neck on a rope. Any mon- 
key could do it." 

" The English public wants excitement," 
said Paul Roden. 
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"The English public would be a great 
deal better without it," said Miss Litton. 

" Auntie, please," said Fay, who, all the 
while, had been much engaged with some 
Neapolitan ice. *' Would you mind telling 
me who the English publiq are,, that you and 
Paul talk about?" 

, Miss Litton was at a loss for a defini- 
tion. Paul, seeing this to be the case, said^ 

" 0, people in general, Fay." 

"Does that mean you and me and 
Auntie," said the child, finishing her Neapo- 
litan ice very deliberately. " We don't want 
to see a man acting like a monkey." 

" I quite agree with you, Fay," said Miss 

Litton. " It is a pity people should come 

together to see such things. The child is 

right, Paul, is she not ?" 

. *' Of course she is," replied Paul Roden. 
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" I am quite thankful to her for giving me a 
healthy view of the question. I won't come 
to see Blondin again." 

The evening ended with fireworks ; and 
here the critical young lady made no objec- 
tions. Indeed the youthful eye that is un- 
dazzled by the pyrotechnic art is not easily 
discoverable. When Fay Luttrel is a few 
years older — when she is my heroine of 
Sweet and Twenty — ^she will see greater 
beauty in the crescent moon, in the evening 
star, in the glory of sunset. Now she is 
only a child ; now Crystal Palace fireworks 
delight her little palpitating heart. She 

went home to the Clarendon very tired, and 

« 

very well pleased with her day's enjoyment. 



The next day Miss Litton returned to 
Westbury Place, and our little friend Fay, 
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in a very short timey found herself under the 
guidanoe of her oommonplaoe governess, 
Miss Clumber. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



ON s'aMUSE. 



Alouette. — He thought that he could play whatever game 

he pleased 
With a mere girl. Ay, that^s your modem cavalier, 
Who thinks himself a wonder, deems it nonsense to 
Care half a farthing about girls in petticoats- 
Mere pretty playthings to be touched and thrown 
away. 

TTie Comedy of Dreams. 

f]lEW things are more difficuft than to find 

yourself at twenty or thereabouts, with 

plenty of money and practically very little 

to do. According to a mild fiction, Paul 

Roden was managing his father's business ; 
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but, as a fact, the business would have gone 
very straight to the devil if John Carr had 
not been there to look after it Price 
Roden had a curiously illogical belief in his 
son, which might have been justifiable if, at 
this time, Master Paul had not managed to 
become irregular in his habits. It was the 
very time. What are you to expect of these 
youngsters of twenty ? They are just be- 
ginning to perceive the beauty of life at a 
time when their fathers would fain teach 
them the unutterable weariness of life. To 
the boy, every pretty girl is a creature to 
touch delicately and adore; to the boy's 
father, everyone of them is a wretched 
little minx, who ought to be whipped. 

When a young fellow has an independent 
position, an easy way of life, a fine aristo- 
cratic appearance, it is a strange thing if the 
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little girls of the vicinage do not flock round 
him. Paul Roden might have thrown his 
scented kerchief to a dozen girls, or more. 
He did not much care for anything of the 
sort. But when pretty Sarah Daw, whom 
he had kissed once upon a time, made a 
dead set at him, and showed that she liked 
him very much, what was Paul Eoden to 
do? 

What was Paul Koden to do ? It is a 
trivial question, you may say, yet it often 
involves the whole future of a man. It is- 
not merely the paltry problem : shall I or 
shall I not give way to my foolish fancy for 
this girl ? — it is, shall I always give way to 
foolish fancies, and be the slave of my 
passions to the end of my life ? FacUi$ 
descensus Avemi. 

I am sorry to say that with Paul Rodea 
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it was only too fadle. I cannot defend him. 
He had Miss Litton to give him intellectual 
pleasure, and little Fay Luttrel to exdte 
his imaginative faculty. But he could not 
help paying some attention to Sarah Daw, 
T^ho put herself as much as possible in his 
way. She was in fact just the sort of 
young woman that the female novelists of 
the present day like for a heroine. She 
was pretty, naughty, self-conscious. In 
any occasional communication with a girl 
of this sort, a young fellow like Paul Roden, 
meaning no harm, but easily tempted, is 
soon led into difficulty. Paul was too free. 
To be " too free " is, perhaps, the worst 
thing that can happen to a man, whether 
-erotically or otherwise. 

"Too free." The self-conscious young 
person whom I have described is easily put 
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in her proper place by the calm quiet con^ 
temptuous gentleman, who has few sympa- 
thies with the lower orders of his own 
species — the Tory and Patrician by nature, 
who looks above the level of a merely 
tempting unintellectual face, and to whom a 
Lady to worship is as necessary as a Deity to 
adore. Such a man would regard Sarah Daw 
as a pretty little servant girl, to be appreciat- 
ed for her neatness, and nice ways, and gene-^ 
ral habit of looking pleasant ; but he would 
no more dream of kissing her, or flirting 
with her, than of going through those pro- 
cedures with the handsome Aldemey cow 
that yielded his matutinal milk. This inborn 
ToiTiso, i,, I beUeve, regarded as a vUe 
form of prejudice by the enlightened philo- 
sophers of the day ; but it saves a man from 
a world of trouble. When a young fellow 
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begins life with a noble pride that makes 
the Stock Exchange and the Haymarket 
and Tattersairs equally impossible to him, I 
dare to think he has a fine career before 
bim. 

Alas for Paul Roden ! Of this sort he 
was not. Of his class, a better fellow than 
Paul it would be hard to find ; and he was 
wondrous lucky in the friendship of Miss 
Litton, a lady by birth, and a lady of 
genius, who did her best to develop him. 
But he wanted stronger guidance. His 
father, Price Roden, admired his handsome 
clever boy — thought him the handsomest 
and cleverest boy that ever had existed. 
He had never seen Count d'Orsay or heard 
of Alcibiades. So Paul of course was 
spoilt, and it was rather a wonder he got on 
so well. 
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Among the peculiarities of modern society, 
few are more remarkable than the rapid 
development of the millionaire. Somebody 
begins with three halfpence and ends with 
£1,500,000, or something of that sort. He 
usually is a jolly old fellow to the end of 
his time, unless they are cruel enough to 
make him a baronet. His daughters, with 
pleasant portions, commonly get picked up 
by penniless younger sons ; and on the whole 
it is a fair exchange. The girl is raised to a 
higher level, and her money makes her hus- 
band comfortable. But the millionaire's 
sons are in greater difficulty. Women 
catch the tone of society a thousand times 
faster than men. The taint of vulgarity sticks 
horribly to the male animal. He cannot 
shake off the hereditary idea of business. If 
he sees a picture he guesses its price ; if he 
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meets a poet he wonders how much he 
makes a year. He can't be kept from dia- 
mond waistcoat buttons and other absurdities 
of the same class. The unfragrance of 
money adheres to him. 

I will not say that Paul Roden was of 
this vile type ; assuredly he was not, or Miss 
Hannah Litton, a lady of ladies, could not 
have made him so great a favourite. But 
he was somewhat spoilt. His father 
believed in him ; he, with very fair reason, 
believed in himself, for he was handsome 
and clever, and had never met anybody of 
his own age and sex superior to himself, 
mentally or physically. Had he gone to a 
public school and a university, he would 
have found out that there were men of the 
same year vastly his superior in biceps and 
brain. Half an hour with the Oxford 



I 
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Stroke or the Senior Wrangler might have 
done Paul Roden good. But he dwelt in a 
kind of fool's paradise, and liked the 
situation. 

Let us therefore put down to the want of 
paternal control and proper education the 
fact that Paul, with the poetic incidents of 
Miss Litton's lovely household before him, 
and with Fay Luttrel, the most original and 
beautiful creature in the world, growing up 
into the perfection of ladyhood, could not 
help flirtation with Sarah Daw. Propin- 
quity is a great thing, and doubtless MLss 
Sarah, deserted by her lowlier lovers, and 
with Mr. Paul Roden straight in the way, 
made the best she could of it. But what a 
fool Paul was ! He saw it not then ; he 
saw it years after, as we shall record. 
With that poetic ideal child before him, who 

VOL. I. M 
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was oertain to become a woman of the 
loveliest type, could he not wait—he, a 
mere boy of twenty-one — until she was out 
of her teens ? 

No. He must talk to Sarah Daw. He 
must meet her in the green lanes by West- 
bury Manor. He must think himself a fine 
fellow because this pretty little pink-faced 
chit is so fond of him. As for Sarah, she 
is wild about him. She has dreams that 
he will marry her. She thinks of herself 
as Mrs. Paul Boden, the queen of Irontown, 
looking down with contempt on her old 
associates. It does not occur to her, poor 
child, that the very element in Paul Roden's 
character which induces him to flirt with 
her would prevent him from marrying her. 
How should so inexperienced a creature 
know the true test of a gentleman ? 
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She was a pretty little creature^ certain- 
ly, this Sarah Daw. I don't wonder at Paul's 
admiring her. At home she had been 
a nice little thing, always trim and neat and 
natty; but when she came to Westbury 
Manor, and waited on Miss Fay, she grew 
into quite a quaint picture of the pretty 
handmaiden. Lace and muslin passed to 
her as perquisites ; she had deft little fingers 
for the needle ; she adorned herself charm- 
ingly, and looked a pearl of parlour-maids. 
As such, let us by all means admire her. 
Beauty of all degrees is beautiful in its place ; 
but, if you try to elevate the pretty maid- 
servant into a lady's position, assuredly you 
will fail. 

How far the flirtation went between 
Paul Roden and Sarah Daw will appear 
in time. He did not enjoy it much. He 

m2 
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felt that he had made a terrible mistake. 
He was afraid of Miss Idtton's discovering 
it . . . afraid also of Fay, though Fay was 
only a child. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

WBSTBURY CHERRY FAIR. 

** Cherry ripe, ripe, ripe, I cry, 
Full and fair ones ; come and buy. 
If BO be you ask me where 
They do grow, I answer, there, 
Where my Julia's lips do smile, 
There's the land, or cherry-isle, 
Whose plantations fully show 
All the year where cherries grow/' 

Herrigk. 

QARAH DAW, though only in her 
^^ seventeenth year, could remember the 
days before Irontown had grown so vast, 
when Westbury Cherry Fair was a joyous 
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country wake, ending with a dance on the 
village green, under the great bigaroon 
cherry-trees, that had stood there from time 
immemorial. There was always a holiday 
on that spring day, and the country fellows 
bought fairings for their sweethearts, and 
the whole ended with a dance on the green, 
to the gay tunes of Fiddler Carr's violin. 
Such idyllic scenes were not unusual in days 
within our memory ; but the rapid move- 
ment of modern life has almost obliterated 
them. The great cherry trees still bloom 
on Westbury green ; Miss Litton, as lady of 
the manor, sees that they are carefully 
tended, and has planted others to succeed 
them when they die of old age ; but the 
centre of the Cherry Fair is now Irontown 
market-place, which is crowded with show- 
men, and gipsies, and tramps on the fair 
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days. How suddenly these vagrants spring 
into existence when there is a fair or a race I 
I like gipsies ; they are picturesque fellows, 
honest up to a certain point (which is all 
that can be said of the best of us), and they 
have produced at least one man of genius in 
the person of John Bunyan. The Pilgrim's 
Progress could ouly have been written by a 
man who had been on the tramp. 

Although the market-place of Irontown 
now magnetised the holiday-keepers, still 
the holiday was known as Westbury Cherry 
Fair. Nobody danced under the old 
cherry-trees now, and Fiddler Carr was 
superseded by brass bands with trombones 
and basMons and ophideides of stupendous 
calibre. It need hardly be said that this 
extension of the fair led to much dissipation. 
Price Roden had often thought it would be 
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a good thing to put an end to it, but was 
loth to interfere with an ancient holiday. 
So it flourished, growing noisier every year, 
and bringmg more equivocal people to the 
neighbourhood. 

Sarah Daw asked for a holiday for the 
Cherry Fair. Miss Litton was disinclined to 
grant it, but Fay over-persuaded her. 

" Let her go, Auntie. She's a good girl^ 
and deserves a little fun. I suppose it's 
very amusing. I've never seen an English 
fair; in India there are conjurers who swal- 
low fire and swords, and charm serpents, 
and show you people thousands of miles 
away in a drop of ink held in the palm. Is 
there anything as good in England? 
Mayn't Miss Clumber and I take a walk 
through the fair after luncheon, Auntie ?" 
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" Should you be afraid, Miss Clumber ?" 
asked Miss Litton. 

" dear, no," was the reply. " I will go 
with pleasure. Fairs are noisy, but there 
are always plenty of policemen to keep 
order." 

^^What important people the police are 
in this country 1" cried Fay. " I believe if 
I wouldn't learn my lessons you'd send for 
a policeman, Miss Clumber. But say. Auntie, 
is Sarah to have her holiday ? Let me go 
and say yes. She's waiting in a dreadful 
state of uncertainty," 

^^ I suppose she must go," said Miss Litton, 
who by no means approved the changed 
aspect of the picturesque old Cherry Fair ; 
whereon Fay ran off to find Sarah. 

"Now, Sarah," she said, "you are to go 
to the fair, but you must be back at six 
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o'clock. And mind you don't talk to anyone 
you don't know. I shall expect you to tell 
me where you have been and whom you 
have seen. Do you quite understand ?" 

" Yes, miss," said Sarah, with a curtsey. 
She was puzzled and frightened by this pre- 
cocious young mistress of hers, who talked to 
her just as if their ages were reversed. But 
Fay, child of a brilliant race, and early ripen- 
ed by orient warmth, had quite as accurate 
ideas of life at eleven as most girls have at 
twenty. 

Little Sarah Daw dressed herself in a 
light print, and decorated herself with bits 
of lace and ribbon, and tripped off into 
Irontown to see the fair. Of course she soon 
encountered friends, and had plenty gossip 
and laughter. Presently, in the market- 
place, just opposite the Roden Arms, John 
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Garr met her; she had not seen him for 
some time, as he had been absent on impor- 
tant business for Mr. Roden. He looked 
more firm and strong and vigorous than 
ever; quite a gentleman, with his well- 
fitting coat and boots and gloves. He held 
out his hand to her, and looked delighted 
to meet her. As he stood there on the 
pavement in front of the Roden Arms, you 
would have said he was the most influential 
man in Irontown ; and I am not certain that 
you would have been wrong. 

As Sarah's pretty little hand lay within 
the grasp of his strong square fingers, was 
she thinking of him ? She was ; but of two 
others also. Her fancy wandered to tall 
Bob Garr, the handsomest man she had ever 
seen, now a soldier and an exile all for her. 
Then she thought of Mr. Paul — a gentleman, 
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aad John Garr's master — ^who had kissed her 
cherry lips in a patronizing way, and told 
her she was pretty in such lovely language* 
The little fool was torn into three parts, and 
could not make up her mind what she 
wanted. To add to her confusion, at this 
moment Paul Roden, driving his father in 
a mail phaeton, pulled up his horses at the 
Roden Arms, where some meeting was to 
take place. He did not see her, as he walk- 
ed in a haughty fashion up the hotel steps, 
looking every inch the young Prince of 
Irontown. 

" It is so long since I saw you, Sarah," 
said John Carr, taking her out of the 
market-place into a quiet street near. '^ But 
I have thought of you all the time I was 
away. Have you though!^ of me at all, 
Sarah ?" 



I 
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** Now do you expect me to tell you that ? 
How tiresome men are ! If you give me a 
fairing I shall be sure to think of you." 

"0, you shall have your fairing," said 

John Carr, pleasantly. He had been very 

successful in the business which had taken 
him from Irontown, and he began to think 

he should succeed in everything else. " But 
I am not going to give you trash from the 
stalls, Sarah." 

He took her into a jeweller's shop, and 
bought her a pretty little watch and chain of 
plain pattern but real value. 

" There," he said, " I daresay Miss Litton 
will let you wear that, especially if I tell 
her I gave it you. And now, dear, I must 
go, for there is business at the Roden Arms, 
and I am behind time. I shall call and 
see you to-morrow. 
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Sarah separated firom him in a kind of 
nnoonsdons state. She walked through the 
market-plaoe and down the High Street 
like a somnambulist She positively passed 
Fay Luttrel and Hiss Clumber without see- 
ing them. John Caries way with her, and 
his gift of a watch, seemed to show that he 
conoidered she belonged to him — and she 
didn't want to belong to him, not a bit. 
She hated him, and his watch, and every- 
body. 

She left Irontown by a street that led 
away from Westbury, and sauntered along a 
pleasant path by the margin of a little river, 
hardly important enough to have a name. 
Presently she sat on a stile that led into a 
meadow full of young oxen, whose looks 
she did not approve, and languidly gazed at 
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her new watch, and found it was four 
o'clock. 

^' Miss Fay said I was to be back at six/' 
she said to herself. '' I wish I never had to 
go back any more. dear, dear, what 
a dreary life it is !" 

In this foolish fashion soliloquising, a girl 
more fortunate in her position than one of 
ten thousand, she began to cry a little. 
Tears are the luxury of the weak. While 
she was thus consoling herself, an arm came 
suddenly round [her waist, and she was 
aware of Paul Boden. 

"What are you crying about, child?" he 
said. 

" Mr. Paul, how you frightened me !" 
she exclaimed. '^ Who could have thought 
of meeting you here ? I came here to be 
alone, and think." 
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" And cry," quoth Paul. " You're a 
silly little thing. When you've got any 
troubles, why don't you tell me ?" 

*' I've no right to," she said. " Besides, 
what are you to me that I should tell you 
my troubles ? You're a gentleman, and I'm 
a servant-maid, and there can't be anything 
between us, you know that." 

" Upon my word," said Paul, " you are 
very saucy to-day. Miss Sarah. What has 
happened to you ? Tell me all about it." 

He sat down on the bank under a great 
beech tree, with a white straight stem like a 
column. She stood before him like a school- 
girl before her master. It was a pleasant cool 
solitary corner, with leaves above and moss 
below and a little river rippling softly over 
the arrowy water weeds. Now and then a 
swallow dipt or a fish sprang to the surface. 
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A great dragon-fly balanced himself in air 
for awhile, then suddenly darted into inde- 
finite space. An unseen lark sang high 
above. It was the true place, the true 
moment for true lovers. Ay, but these 
were not true lovers on either side. "Now, 
Sarah," said Paul Roden, " listen to me. I 

« 

want to know what you come into this 
corner for, and cry ? What qan you have to 
trouble you ? A pretty little girl, in a com- 
fortable place, with a kind mistress . . • 
why you ought to be as happy as the lark 
you hear singing in^the sky above." 
In his head ran Goethe's lines : 

" O maiden, maiden I 
How love I thee ! 
How shine thy bright eyes ! 
How lovest thou me I 

So the lark loveth 

Song full of mirth, 
And snnrise-^ gladness 

Far above earth." 

VOL. I. N 
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Paul Roden had read some German; he 
thought Goethe the chief of poets ; he quite 
approved of the way in which that eminent 
individual, whom the world begins to recog- 
nise as an impostor, played love's game to 
the mental, if not physical, detriment of 
many women. Paul Roden had no definite 
cruel desire to do harm, but he could not 
quite realize the value of a human soul, 
when it is imprisoned in the blushmg skin, 
veiled by pink calico, of a mere uneducated 
servant-maid. He had never thought on 
such questions. How should he P 

On the other hand, Sarah Daw had quite 
her own views and ideas. If Bob Carr 
were in England again, the girl would have 
knelt and prayed to him to marry her — or 
even to let her be his mistress and slave. 
He was gone, with small chance of early 
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return; so the second best thing to love 
seemed revenge ; and she had a picture in 
her foolish brain of Bob coming back after 
some years' service, invalided or wounded, 
and seeing her drive through Irontown in a 
carriage and pair • . • Mrs. Paul Roden, 
quite a leader of fashion. She felt she had 
lost Bob ; she could not make up her mind 
to accept the loyal offer of his brother 
John ; she resolved to fascinate Paul Roden, 
who, to her mind, seemed very ready to be 
fascinated. 

" I suppose I may cry if I like, Mr. Paul," 
she replied, "without your interference. 
Most people have their troubles. When I 
want a good cry, I try to find a place where 
I shan't be interrupted, but this time I have 
failed." 

Her tears were gone now, and she was as 

n2 
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pert as a oock-robin in autumn. Paul 
Boden smiled. He was in his finest Goethe- 
mood. He thought he was studying char- 
acter in the inferior sex. That a woman 
might possibly be cleverer than himself could 
no more enter his brain than that of lus 
great exemplar. 

^^ Sarah," he said, " you are a foolish 
pretty little girl, and don't know the world 
a bit ; crying spoils your eyes, child. If you 
had anything to cry about, it would be 
quite another thing. You have a comforta- 
ble place, and plenty to eat and drink. 
What more can you want ?" 

" dear,'' cried Sarah, ** what nonsense 
you talk, Mr. Paul! Do you fancy that 
plenty to eat and drink is 'the chief idea of a 
young girl at the beginning of her life ? 
Plenty to eat and drink means getting stout 
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and stupid. You don't understand me a 
bit, Mr. Paul, and I don't believe you care 
about me. I am very, very unhappy !" 

Paul laughed. He was rather amused at 
having to console an unhappy maiden in her 
teens. As Sarah Daw alternated between 
weeping and laughter under that shapely 
beech, with the light coming through its 
leaves upon her blushing face, she was cer- 
tainly a pretty picture. " Has she a soul ?" 
is the question one feels inclined to ask as to 
these pretty dolls of whom men are often so 
fond. 

*' If you can tell me why you are 
unhappy, Sarah, I will try to help you," he 
said. "What can you have to trouble 

you?" 

"Gentlemen never let anything trouble 
them," she answered. "That's why they 
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can't understand other people's troubles- 
It's no use telling you, Mr. Paul, and I 
won't try. You are very kind, but I think 
perhaps you ought not to talk to me like this. 
Miss Litton would not like it, I'm afraid." 

" I shall talk to you exactly as I please^ 
Sarah," said Paul, almost sternly. **What 
harm can I do by giving you a little advice ? 
But all this is nonsense. Tell me what you 
have been crying about, child. Have you 
had a quarrel with your sweetheart ?" 

" I haven't got a sweetheart, Mr. Paul,'' 
she said, with a sob in her voice. "0» 
I wish — I wish — I was dead — that I do." 

Paul couldn't resist kissing her ; it seems 
the natural way to console a little girl in 
tears. As he did so (which of course was 
very wrong,) he caught a glimpse of her 
new watch and chain. 
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" Why, Sarah," he said, " if you haven't 
got a sweetheart, who in the^world gave 
you this watch ?" 

He took it in his hand as he spoke, and 
looked at it inquiringly. Sarah blushed, 
but said nothing. She was afraid of Paul 
Roden's impetuosity. 

"Come," he said. "Speak out. Who 
gave you this watch ?" 

"John Carr, Mr. Paul. He is my 
cousin." 

" So he is," said Paul, laughing; " and if 
every one of your cousins gave you a nice 
little watch like this, you could set up a 
watchmaker's shop. Shall I throw it into 
the river — and give you another myself?" 

He made as if he were going to do it, and 
the girl gave a slight scream. 

" don't, please 1" she cried. 
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" WeU, I won't," said Paul Roden, " But 
as you're so particularly dutiful to Miss 
Litton, what do you mean to say when she 
asks you where you got this pretty trifle ?" 

He was holding it in his hand at the time. 
He tossed it in the air and caught it just as if 
it had been some halfpenny toy. Sarah was 
rather impressed by the contemptuous way 
in which he treated what seemed to her the 
most delightful possession she had ever had 
in her life ; but at the same time she had a 
kind of dull half-conscious notion that Mr. 
Paul was treating her watch very much as 
he designed to treat her, and that he cared 
no more for the one than the other. 

" He can get plenty of watches better than 
that," she thought; "and I daresay he 
thinks he can get plenty of girls prettier and 
cleverer than me." 
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That famous line of Matthew Arnold's, 

(( We mortal millions live alone/' 

is never more applicable than to a flirtation 
at cross-purposes, like this between Paul 
Roden and Sarah Daw. When two people 
are thoroughly in love, they break the inve- 
terate law, and are isolated no longer. But 
here was Paul thinking that it was a pleasant 
afternoon's amusement, under a beech tree 
by a rippling stream, to teach a little girl 
the elements of the erotic art, with no speci- 
fic idea of harming her, but with slight care- 
lessness as to what might come of it ; and 
here was Sarah, flattered by the amorous 
patronage, calculating whether she should 
be able to develop it into earnestness, 
dreading the air of impetuous command that 
seemed irresistible. If either could have 
exactly known the other's thought, they 
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would probably have parted at once, and 
for ever. It is a pity that, when people 
make love, some power cannot interfere to 
compel them to speak the absolute truth. 
If the formula " I love you " were by some 
frolic Fate converted into "I love your 
money," what a diiFerence it would make 1 

Paul Roden enjoyed the fine calm quiet 
afternoon ; enjoyed teazing this little girl into 
a mood half tears, half laughter. He was 
only a boy, you know ; one does not expect 
much maturity at twenty-one. Almost all 
boys are cruel ; and it gave Paul Roden a 
strange delight to see this little girl fretting 
like a wild creature in a cage. Yet it may 
be questioned whether she did not play her 
game more skilfully than he did. 

^' Give me my watch and let me go home, 
Mr. Paul," she said presently. *'I must 
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be home at six, or Miss Fay will scold. '^ 

Fay's name made him think. His nature 
had a poetic side, which had been stirred by 
the fantastic originality of Fay's character. 
He felt for a moment ashamed of his undig- 
nified flirtation with Sarah. 

'^ I will walk with you as far as the Mill 
Meadow," he said, " and help you over the 
stile. Here is your watch. You will spoil 
it in a week. You are too young to have 
such a thing." 

" If I spoil it, John will give me another. 
I can get over the stile very well by myself, 
thank you, Mr. Paul.'' 

But he went with her. The path led 
along the margin of the stream, in which 
trout were swimming with their heads 
against the current. Willows hung over the 
water ; but at the stile which Sarah had to 
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cross on her way home was a fine oak tree 
in the prime of its life. Many sweethearts 
had sat on that stile, beneath the shadow of 
that oak. The Mill Meadow, a fine forty- 
acre piece, was so called because at the end 
of the footpath across stood an ancient dis- 
used water-mill — one of those small mills 
for the manufacture of paper which were 
ruined by the duty on the raw material of 
literature. 

When they reached the stile, Paul Roden 
lifted Sarah over it as if she had been a baby, 
and acted on the counsel given in an old 
Scotch song to anyone who meets a bonny 
lassie. She went briskly along the path ; he 
immediately began Ughting a cigar, and when 
he had accomplished that work of art to his 
complete satisfaction, looked round to watch 
heron her homeward way. To his amazement 
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she had vanished, although it was impossible 
she could in the time have half way crossed 
the field ; and the only object visible was a 
short-homed bull, which stood in the path 
pawing the ground. Paul was puzzled ; for 
where could Sarah be ? He pulled a stick out 
of the hedge and went forward to meet the 
bull, which turned tail at the first stroke over 
his head. Looking about, he saw poor little 
Sarah lying in a kind of ditch, at this 
time quite dry, which crossed the meadow ; 
she was in a dead faint, and Paul at first 
feared the bull had hurt her. But it was 
not so ; when she saw the creature coming in 
a threatening way towards her, she was 
seized with such terror that she stumbled 
and fell — and fortunately fell into the ditch, 
so that she was beneath the level of the 
grass. Hence the bull lost sight of her. 
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Paul raised her very daintily from the 
ditch; and, as he was not fop enough to 
carry smelling-salts, and it was a long way 
to the river, the only method of reviving 
her that he could think of was to kiss her. 
She was evidently not hurt, though her 
<X)quettish pink attire was slightly rumpled 
and sullied by her fall. Paul thought it 
very pretty to see her blue eyes open, re- 
flecting his image as he stooped over her. 

"0, Mr. Paul, that dreadful creature!" 
she said ; " I thought I should be killed ! O, 
how did you manage to save me ?" 

'* You saved yourself, Sarah, by tumbling 
into that ditch. You are not hurt, I hope. 
How you tremble, child I Come, I will see 
you across the meadow, and then you will 
be in Nightingale Lane, and quite safe." 

Sarah was too frightened by her adven- 
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ture to think very much on her way home. 
She was rather late, but hoped to escape 
notice : so she ran up to her bed-room, and 
changed her dress, which was rather ruflEled, 
and came down stairs to report herself to 
her exacting young mistress. It turned out 
that she need not have hurried; for the 
beauty of the afternoon had made Fay 
persuade Miss Litton to drive out, and they 
had not yet returned. So Sarah made her- 
self a cup of tea to soothe her fluttered 
nerves; and reflected on her three inter- 
views — with John, with Mr. Paul, with the 
bull — ^in a rueful way. Then she looked 
at her pretty little watch, which she 
managed to wear so that it should not be 
seen, and murmured to herself: 

" Poor John ! He's a good fellow after 
all." 
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Paul Roden went home not entirely 
satisfied with himself. He had not quite 
reached the acme of Goethe's splendid 
selfishness. He was only playing with 
Sarah, true ; but he could not help seeing to 
what such play might lead ; and he felt cer- 
tain pangs of conscience as he smoked cigar 
after cigar in his leisurely stroll towards 
home. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

FATHER AND SON. 

T)AUL RODEN and his son dined that 
-^ evening tSte-h-tete ; and, though they 

were a father and son on as good terms as 

any in England, they often felt that it grew 

rather slow, and that they would have been 

" thankful for an enemy." Blood relations 

are usually too much alike to entertain one 

another. 

Dinner at Roden Hall was always on a 

grand scale. The dining-room had an open 

oak roof, and was ornamented with fine 

VOL. I. 
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paintings on panel; groups of dead game 
alternated with well-imagined sketches of 
hunting and fishing and shooting. The 
mantelpiece was a superb piece of wood- 
carving by Grinling Gibbons, for which 
Paul Roden had bid against the whole 
county when a neighbouring mansion was 
dismantled ; a noble work of art, in which 
the wooden pheasants and partridges and 
snipes looked so likely to fly away that it 
seemed dangerous to open the windows of 
the room. On the oaken sideboard were 
noble pieces of plate, some of them the 
veritable gold-work of that grand artist 
and liar, Benvenuto Cellini. In the midst 
of this great room, the small table at which 
the father and son sat looked like an island 
of light. A butler and a footman waited on 
them, serving a dinner contrived and cooked 
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to perfection by a gastronomic artist from 
France ; had they been princes of England 
instead of mere princes of iron, they could 
scarcely have dined in a finer style. 

"How have you enjoyed yourself this 
afternoon, Paul ?" said his father, kindly, as 
they ended with a glass of fine old port. " I 
am afraid you find it dull sometimes. 
. " Not at all," said Paul. " Between the 
very little work you let me do, and the 
numerous views of human life there are in 
this neighbourhood, I get on capitally. My 
friend, Miss Litton, is a great resource." 
• " Yes, she must be a charming old lady, 
when you once learn to tolerate her preju- 
dices; But I know you must often find it 
dull, and I can't help thinking that one gets 
out of sorts without female companionships. 
It's like the oil to the machinery." 

o2 
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'^ What are you driving at, £ither ?^ said 
Paul, who was old-fashioned enough to call 
his sire by his proper title. '^ Ton don't 
want me to get married, I hope ; for I really 
would rather not/' 

'^ No, Paul,'' replied Mr. Roden, laughing. 
^^ If thou art wise, thoult not marry for ten 
good years." Price Roden always used the 
second person singular when in real earnest. 
^^ No, Paul ; but to-day I got a letter from a 
cousin of ours — that is to say, she is your 
dear mother's firat cousin once removed — 
Edith Tracy her name is. Tou saw her 
once, I think, when you were a mere child ; 
you wouldn't remember it. The Tracy 
family are the real thing, you know ; and 
this girl has two or three thousand a year ; 
but it is odd that through various deaths we 
are the nearest relations she has. Well, here 
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is her letter, Paul/' he said, taking it from 
his pocket-book. '^ Just look at it. She 
has plenty of money, you see, but no home. 
She's a few years older than you, so that if 
we ask her here for a time, there'd be no 
danger of your falling in love with her." 

This last remark of Price Roden's shows 
that he did not know quite ever}rthing. 
; Paul read Miss Tracy's letter. Perfect 
lady was written in every line of it. She 
reminded Price Roden of her existence ; de- 
scribed the way in which she had lost friend 
after friend, till nothing but money remained 
to her ; asked if, on her return to England 
(she wrote from Venice), he would give her 
a week's hospitality. Paul, not wholly un- 
appreciative, saw through the style of this 
letter a beautiful soul. His father eyed him 
over the red wave in his port glass, wonder- 
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ing what he would say. He, Price Roden, 
the moment he read the letter, was for ask- 
ing her to come and stay as long as ever she 
liked. But he would not do such a thing 
without Paul's fiat. 

" Father," said Paul, when he had finished 
the letter, leaning back in his chair with the 
gossamer paper in his hand, '^I think this 
cousin of ours is delighful. If she talks as 
she writes, and of course she does, she will 
brighten us up amazingly. Ask her to come 
as soon as she likes, and stay as long as she 
likes. Why can't she stay always ? She is 
too old for me, you say, father, but she is 
not too joung for you.'' 

Price Roden only laughed. He liked his 
son's impertinences. The result of this 
after-dinner conversation was that he wrote 
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a letter to Miss Tracy, asking her to come 
and stay at Roden Hall according to her 



own convenience. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



EDITH. 



*^ Yet, by my faith in nnmben, I pro{eaE^ 
These all, than Saxon Edith, please me less." 

GhablesLamb. 

T N due course Edith Tracy came to Roden 
-*- Hall. It 80 happened that she arrived 

just in time for her maid to dress her for 
dinner. Her arrival had been uncertain, so 

that neither Price Roden nor Paul was at 

home. When she went down stairs, she 

found herself alone in the princely drawing. 

room, and looked round with a critical eye 

on the ornaments thereof. On the whole, 
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they were good enough to satisfy the taste 
of Edith Tracy, who had the unfortunate 
yet useful faculty of discovering blunders. 

Then, as she was alone, and had to wait 
for her cousin and his dinner, she looked at 
herself in one of the magnificent mirrors. 
Not an old maid yet, certainly, — not yet at 
the prime of life, wise men would say ; a 
girl with abundant hair of a colour between 
flax and gold, and a lithe lissom form, and 
the most exquisite eager blue eyes ; a girl 
who could ride across country, cook a dinner, 
caricature an idiot, write a laughable poem, 
with equal ease. Indeed there were few 
things Edith Tracy could not do. 
, She had just settled her silken flounces 
into the depths of an easy chair, when Paul 
Roden entered. He had been detained on 
business, and was not yet dressed for 
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dinner. He came forward gaily, and said, 

" How sorry I am not to have been at 
home when you came I My father will be 
here in a few minutes ; he was detained by 
unexpected business. We are the slaves of 
the mine, you know, Miss Tracy---but I hope 
you will let me call you Edith, as it is such 
a charming name for a charming cousin." 

Edith Tracy smiled quietly. 

"Yes," she said, *' you may call me Edith, 
and I will call you Paul. Indeed, I want 
to make myself at home here, so long as 
you let me stay. You cannot imagine^ 
Paul, what a trial it is to a woman to be 
left entirely alone, even though you may 
have plenty of money. Men can wander ; 
no woman can be happy without a home." 

At this moment Price Roden also entered, 
and greeted Edith in his usual kind fashion. 
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Afterwards came dinner, and a pleasant 
evening, brightened wondrously by Edith's 
gay talk, and the music and song which she 
gave them. Father and son were both 
fascinated with her: Paul at intervals 
plagued himself to think why he should 
flirt with Sarah while jBUch ladies as this 
abounded in the land. The best antidote 
to the possibly-naughty girl is the true 
lady. 

When Edith Tracy found herself in her 
sumptuous chamber, she was a little puzzled 
as to the events of the evening. A keen 
student of character was Edith ; a fearless 
thoughtful girl, who collected data and made 
up her mind, and never deigned to listen to 
other people's opinions. She opened her 
window wide, and looked out on a brilliant 
full moon, and let in the fragrance of 
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innumerable shrubs and flowers. She 
leaned over the window-sill and thought. 

"They are both good fellows," was her 
reflexion, " and could only be dishonourable 
through weakness. The father might be 
tempted by a tremendous speculation, or the 
son by a very pretty girl. Is it worth my 
while to live with them for a time ?" 

She pondered. 

" Yes, I think it is. One owes a duty to 
one's relations. They must be frightfully 
<3ull here, and uncomfortably comfortable, 
without a woman to worry them. Ill take 
them in hand for a time ; perhaps I shall 
have them both wanting to marry me. I 
think I should prefer the old gentleman. 
No matter ; I'll go to bed." 

Edith Tracy could always sleep. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

PAUL IS PERPLEXED. 

*'How often the erotic youngster thinks, 
Which shall 1 choose, a Lady or a Minx ?^' 

Tj^DITH TRACY'S residence at Roden 
Hall at once made a wide difference 
in the life of Paul Roden. Hitherto he had 
not been brought into close affinity with a 
young English lady of the higher sort ; and, 
though Miss Litton's friendship had done 
much to educate him, it did not supply all 
that he needed. The girls of Irontown were 
almost all of the middle class ; the doctors 
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and lawyers and rich tradespeople had 
plenty of handsome daughters who would 
have delighted to assist Mr. Paul's educa- 
tion ; but they were all deficient in style, 
and he fancied none of them. This may 
form a slight excuse for his foolish flirtation 
with Sarah, who at least pretended to be 
nothing more than she was, a waiting-maid, 
and who, thQugh she brightened herself up 
with scraps of Fay's finery, had taste 
enough so to do it that she looked like a 
young waiting-maid still, though perhaps a 
little like one in a comedy. Now the young 
ladies of Irontown for the most part aped 
the dress and manners of the aristocracy, 
whom however they had few opportunities 
of seeing ; for the county people ignored the 
existence of this new wen on the surface of 
the shire, and avoided it carefully, and did all 
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their business at the cathedral town of North- 
minster. Northminster was a drowsy town to 
look at, except on high days and holidays ; 
but there was a wonderful social life in the 
old city. With its High Church Bishop, its 
Low Church Dean, its prosperous Grammar 
•School, ruled by the youngest Head Master 
in England, its ladies' club, its county balls 
and assemblies, it was a charming nucleus of 
'county life. The old city looked as if it be- 
longed to the Middle Ages: the ancient houses 
in its Close, and the adjacent City Green had 
been inhabited by the same families from 
the day they were built. But to Paul 
Roden it was unknown ground, though only 
twenty miles from Irontown. He had visited 
it once or twice, but he knew no one there ; 
and the pretty girls whom he passed in its 
streets would have regarded him with utter 
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disdain had they known he was an ironmas* 
ter's son. 

Paul found intercourse with Edith very 
pleasant She had a complete self-posses- 
sion which he had never found in any other 
woman. She did not patronize him at 
ally or take a mean advantage of the three 
or four years difference in their ages ; on the 
contrary, she always seemed to him a great 
deal younger than he knew she was. She 
had all the gaiety of eighteen, but with the 
calmness of experience behind it. Then she 
knew so much that Paul did not know. Her 
travel had filled her with knowledge of 
cities and character. She could not onlv 
speak but write Italian and French and 
German as easily as English. She was a bom 
artist and musician, but used her faculties 
merely as an amateur. These things about 
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her, and many others, Paul learnt only by 
degrees; for though very candid, she was 
not at all ostentatious, and rather concealed 
than paraded her unusual accomplishments. 
Still, though what Edith Tracy knew came 
upon Paul as a series of surprises, he found 
out at once, that her character was of a type 
to him hitherto unknown. She was as free 
and fearless with him as if she had been his 
sister; yet he felt that, however much he 
might come to admire .her, he should find 
it an uncommonly difficult thing to tell her 
so. 

Price Roden was as exhilarated as his son 
by the pleasant ways of their guest. He 
soon grew very fond of her, and regarded 
her as a daughter. He had never cared 

1. 

much for music, but Edith's gay and grace- 
ful songs cheered his evenings amazingly, 
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and he began to understand that the too 
active brain can be lulled through the ear. 
One evening, when she left the piano, Paul 
aaid, 

" Do you play the organ, Edith ? There 
is a splendid organ in Westbury Church, 
given by Miss Litton. Would you like to 
try it?" 

'' Some day, perhaps. These little fingers 
of mine are not strong enough for a really 
fine organ. I can play the guitar better." 

" 0, can you ?" quoth Paul. *' Have you 
got one with you ?" 

" Yes," she said, " I have, but I am not 
going to play it to-night, at any rate. I 
must see if it is in tune. But when are you 
going to take me to see this charming old 
la^y you have told me so much about ?" 

" In a day or two, I hope. She is much 
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better. I go over every morning to in- ' 
quire," 

Miss Litton had caught a bad cold, as the 
saying is ; and, when she had anything the 
matter with her, she shut herself up in her 
private rooms, and set to work resolutely to 
cure it. She had studied medicine all her 
life, and knew her own constitution, and 
never consulted with a doctor. This catarrh 
had prevented Paul's taking Miss Tracy to 
see her. 

While this conversation had been going 
on, Price Roden had been meditating. 
Edith had placed herself on a low stool near 
him, as was her habit after the music wais 
over. She quite understood him; better 
perhaps than Paul. She saw that, with all 
his harsh experience, and stern struggles 
with the world, he was a loving and lovable 

p2 
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man, whom success had not spoilt, and to 
whom neither money nor show was the 
chief thing in the world. So she behaved 
to him intuitively as a daughter might; 
and Price Roden never came home from 
business in the evening without finding 
Edith ready to receive him with a cheerful 
smile, and to supply him with anything he 
needed. She discovered that on certain 
busy days he would go through his work, 
beginning often at sunrise, and ending just 
before his dinner hour, with scarcely any 
refreshment. So she insisted, with a pretty 
tyranny, on his havmg something the mo- 
ment he came home ; cutting him the dainti- 
est sandwiches, irresistible with a glass of 
sherry. Later in the year she made him 
take a few oysters and some chablis. 

" I think, Edith," said Price Roden, sud- 
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denly, "thou hadst better make up thy 
mind to live with us till thou make up thy 
mind to marry somebody. Art thou happy 
here, or dost thou think it dull ?" 

*' I am very happy here," replied Edith 
quietly, " and I do not think it at all dull, 
and I will promise to stay as long as you like. 
Will that do ? Why, I am in Fairy-land. 
You are feeding me and petting me, and I 
am saving all my money. But there — that's 
a thing I want to talk to you about. Don't 
you think I ought to do some good to the 
poor or somebody with all that money I am 
not spending? I don't know anything 
about the way to help people who want help 
without doing any harm." 

*^ No more do I," said Price Roden. " I 
never let my people starve, that's all. But 
I am truly glad thou'lt stay, my lass," he 
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added, smoothing with his hand her rather 
rebellions hair of gold. 

" We will consult Miss Litton about your 
charitable projects, Edith/' said Paul Eoden. 
^^ She is very wise about such things. I 
hope she will soon be well enough to 
receive us." 

Paul Roden, during this slight illness of 
Miss Litton's, had gone daily to inquire 
for her, and had almost every day had a 
few minutes' talk with Sarah Daw. At 
first the young minx kept out of his way, 
thinking he would make an effort to seek 
her ; but his anxiety about Miss Litton, and 
his newborn interest in Edith, prevented his 
doing so. Then of course, being piqued, she 
managed to meet him accidentally in the 
garden walks ; for he came in by a postern 
gate which led to the house by a thick 
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avenue of close-dipt yew, so haunted by 
birds that their twitter would drown the 
whisper of a pair of lovers. On the morn- 
ing after the conversation just recorded, he 
walked over on his usual errand. He was 
not intercepted by Sarah, as he entered, 
and rather rejoiced thereat. When he 
came into the ordinary reception-room, 
there was Fay in the highest spirits. 

" Auntie's well again, Paul," she cried. ' 
" You can see her. Now you'll be able to 
bring that dear Edith you talk about to see 
her. Bring her to-morrow, mind. Why, 
Paul, I've made a rhyme about it. 

* Atmiie^s well, and I am gay : 
Jan'titajoUyday?'" 

In this wild fashion did Fay Luttrel 
usher Paul into Miss Litton's room. 

"You are a good boy, Paul," said the old 
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lady ; " you have inquired for me very re- 
gularly. Not that there was any need ; I 
only had a slight cold, and shut myself up 
until I had conquered it, so as not to be pes- 
tered. Fay tells me you have found a new 
cousin, and a very charming one. I am glad. 
Always adhere to your relations, Paul; 
blood is thicker than water. Bring your 
cousin here to-morrow, if she will come ; I 
long to see her/' 

^^ She will come with much pleasure, Miss 
Litton. I am sure you will like her. She 
is going to stay with us altogether, I am glad 
to say — at least, until she gets married." 

" Perhaps she'll stay with you even then, 
Paul," said Miss Litton, laughing. " How 
would you like her for a wife — or a step- 
mother ?" 

" I like her every way," he said, " but I 
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don't think either of these casualties will 
happen." 

When he left Miss Litton, he went to take 
leave of Fay, who was in the morning- 
room, where she and Miss Clumber had what 
may be called educational duels. Miss 
Clumber was in every way a most excellent 
person, but she religiously believed whatever 
appeared in authoritative school-books, like 
Whittdker^s PinnocKs Goldsmith^ and Miss 
Corner, and Mrs. Markham, and Miss Mang- 
nall. Now Fay had a way of reading all 
sorts of irregular things ; and would occa- 
sionally puzzle Miss Clumber with some 
very awkward questions. 

** My dear Miss Clumber, this about the 
sun's distance is absurd. Astronomers have 
found out that this is wrong by seven or 
eight millions, but they won't be able to cor- 
rect it all till the next transit of Venus." 
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The good governess was stricken with 
astonishment. She accepted the ninety-fi^ 
million miles, just as she accepted the 
Apostles' Creed ; and as to the transit of 
Venus, she had not the least notion what 
it meant. Her learning, the result of an 
industrious memory, was thrown away on 
a young alert precocious intellect, given 
to search for information wherever it could 
be found — alike from the Times newspaper 
and a gipsy fortune-teller. 

Miss Clumber rose to receive Paul, in a 
respectful fashion. The poor lady had been 
too much snubbed by vulgar employers ever 
to regain the freedom which doubtless was 
natural to her. Fay, who had a book in one 
hand, and a pair of compasses in the other, 
jumped up gaily, and said : 

** Auntie's well, you see. Is your cousin 
to come to-morrow ?" 
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" Yes," he said. " I know you will like 
her." 

He had not noticed till that moment that 
there was another person in the room — 
Sarah Daw. She was standing with a small 
book in her hand, looking very uncomforta* 
ble. She looked more uncomfortable when 
Fay said, 

" Only think, Paul, Sarah can't learn the 
pence-table. I want her to keep my accounts, 
and she is always making such silly mistakes. 
So I found she had never been taught her 
tables, and I am trying to make her learn 
them, but she is such a little dunce I 
Now, Sarah, shut your book ; how much is 
seventy pence ?" 

" Seven and sixpence, Miss," said Sarah^ 
who could hardly help crying at her hu- 
miliating position, 
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"Upon my word, Sarah," said the im- 
petuous Fay, "you deserve to be whipt. 
Now learn it over again. 1 am trying to 
get on with Euclid, Paul : Papa is a great 
mathematidan, and I want to show him, 
when he comes back, that I have been 
thinking of him. I have got past the 
Asses' Bridge. You must help me if I am 
in any difficulty." 

"I'll try," he said; "though I am not 
very clever at geometry." 

Fay went down with him through the yew 
walks to the postern door. 

" You will bring Edith to-morrow," she 
said. " I am dying to see her. Come to 
lunch — now do come to lunch, and I'll make 
Miss Clumber give me a half-holiday ; and 
we'll all have such fun together. Lunch at 
one, sharp I I'll order it myself, and give 
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you a glass of wine of my own choice/' 
As Paul Roden walked home, he could 
not help pitying poor little Sarah, made to 
learn her tables by this young despot, who 
inherited the Anglo-Indian instinct of com- 
mand. Poor little Sarah, who had expected 
to get a kiss from him in the yew walk I 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



A HALF-HOUDAT. 



*' The life of some men always is half-holiday.'* 

The Comedy of Dreams. 

TTOW Sarah Daw felt on this occasion 
-•J- may be imagined easily enough. 
She, in the pride of her coquettish beauty, 
which was manifest to all who saw her, 
had driven Bob Carr abroad, had made 
John Carr her worshipper, had almost, 
as she thought, subjugated Paul Roden, and 
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now she was treated like a schoolgirl by a 
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young thing not much more than half her 
own age, and talked about in Mr. Paul's 
presence as a little dunce, that deserved 
whipping. Alone in her bedroom that night 
she thought over the scene in bitter indigna- 
tion. She went upstairs as early as she 
could, and locked her door fiercely, craving 
for isolation. She was her own only friend. 
There was no one to sympathise with her. 
If Mr. Paul had cared a doit for her, he 
would have interfered, but he seemed rather 
amused, and went off with Miss Fay, and 
never gave her a look. It was too bad — he 
that had kissed her so often, and said such 
pretty things to her. She would not stay to 
be so treated — she would go home to her 
mother. 

That idea, on second thoughts, did not 
suit her. The life at home was one of 
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poverty and pinching and hard work, and 
she knew that her mother would not be 
well pleased to see her back again. Then 
she thought she would go away altogether, 
and try to find some place ever so far off. 
She had some money, for Westbury Place 
was a generous home. But to a little girl 
who has never left her native village the 
world seems very wide : and besides, Sarah 
was a coward, and knew she was a coward. 
She fainted when she saw that bull approach- 
ing her : Fay Luttrel would have sprung on 
the bull's back, a new Europa, and ridden 
him round the meadow till he was tired of 
his situation. 

Sarah that night, in the midst of her 
loneliness, her humiliation, her indignation, 
had no thought of sleep. She looked at 
herself in the glass ; she saw that she was 
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pretty and tastefully dressed ; she felt that 
she could like somebody very much indeed, 
if he was handsome and rich. She had no 
idea that anything beyond this could be 
required of a woman. As there are coun- 
tries in which certain plants cannot grow, 
so there are minds to which certain ideas 
are incommunicable. Tolerance in a Rod- 
man Catholic or a Calvinist brain is as de- 
void of possibility as the growth of the 
date-palm in England. To implant the 
idea of loyalty in a French brain is as diffi- 
cult as to make our English oak flourish in 
France; while to make the average Eng- 
lishman believe in equality would be harder 
than to grow a grape here that would make 
claret. Sarah's vision and faculty were 
limited. She thought of herself first; se- 
condly, of the young fellows in the neigh- 
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bourhood who admired her. But she could 
not, though clever and craftily coquettish, 
And full of pretty kittenish tricks, to some 
men irresistible, see beyond the limit of her 
narrow horizon. She had no power to 
understand John Carr's wise steadfastness, 
or Robert Carr's strong spirit of enterprise, 
or Paul Roden's variable nature and wide 
ranges of thought. Beyond her small love- 
circle, the nature of man was to her a 
blank. She was matchless at her own 
game, but the card-player who knows no- 
thing but " Beggar my neighbour " is likely 
to fail at whist. 

Sarah did not undress that night. She 
passed hours of real misery, though it must 
be remembered that there is a vast differ- 
ence between the agony of a high nature 
and the anguish of a low nature. In one 
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case there is unconquerable resistance — ^in 
the other early submission. Sarah soon 
took to crjdng and fretting and sobbing; 
and so she tired herself out, and then she 
lay down on her bed without undressing. 

Sarah slept, but it was a disturbed sleep ; 
and when she awoke, and found herself 
still dressed, she recalled the whole of her 
troubles. But a wholesome fear came upon 
her. She had to attend on Miss Fay in the 
early morning, and perhaps she had over- 
slept herself. She looked at . her pretty 
little watch — John Carr*s gift — ^but it had 
run down. She crept out quietly into the 
hall, and found by the clock there that it 
was as yet only six. Miss Fay would not 
be likely to want her for two more hours. 
So she returned to her room, and took off 
her pretty crumpled dress, and ribbons and 
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laces, soiled by crying, and put on a clean 
gown, and freshened her face with cold 
water, and then decided to stroll out into 
the gardens, thinking the cool soft air might 
lessen the fever she felt in her blood. She 
knew an easy way out, and was soon among 
flowers that smelt all the more delicious be- 
cause the dew-pearls of night were just 
touched by the delicious warmth of dawn. 
She went through the yew-avenues, where 
yesterday she longed to have met Mr. Paul 
— ^whom to-day she detested and despised — 
and she leaned over a wicket-gate that look- 
ed out into the lane. Her violet eyes, her 
soft brown hair, her vexed pouting rosy 
lips, her little plump figure, in its fresh 
morning attire, were prettily framed by the 
evergreen that overhung the gate. A pity 
there was no one to see her ; so she thought. 
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" And yet/* she argued with herself, "who 
was there she would care to see ?" She would 
never care to see Mr. Paul again, and would 
refuse to answer him if he spoke to her ; and 
yet she might perhaps be able to manage 
him if that forward Miss Fay were out of 
the way. She thought she would try once 
more. 

Suddenly she started. She heard the 
tread of a horse in the lane. She laughed at 
herself. Of course, at that early hour, it 
was only some farmer's man, or perhaps a 
groom. At any rate, it could not be Mr. 
Paul. The steps came nearer. She placed 
herself in a picturesque attitude at the 
wicket, framed in evergreen, and placidly 
awaited the new-comer. 

Horse and rider were soon visible. No 
farmer's man or groom, nor Mr. Paul, but 
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only honest John Carr, on a bright chestnut 
mare, making an early inspection of the 
furnaces. Having time on his hands, he had 
ridden round by the Manor, persuading him- 
self that he had done so for fresh air. 
Doubtless he had a sentimental fancy for 
passing so near to his foolish little sweet- 
heart, though he did not expect to see her. 
When he caught sight of her at the gate he 
thought her a beautiful vision. He pulled up 
at once, jumped down, and came to the 
wicket-gate, with his arm through his horse's 
rein. 

" How nice to find you here I" he said. 
** And how pretty you look ! I must have 
a kiss, Sarah, dear I" 

He had released the mare, who was con- 
tentedly browsing on some wayside grass. 
He took her in his arms, and gave her a 
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very quiet kiss — a kiss of kindness rather 
than of love. John Carr restrained himself, 
feeling that Sarah was still a child. She 
felt the difference. She somewhat disdained 
John Carr for the honourable self-restraint 
which she could not understand. 

'^ It is quite a pleasure to meet you at so 
unlikely a time, Sarah/' he said. ''And 
you are looking so well. I hope you are 
happy here, Sarah? Always tell me if 
anything makes you unhappy. I consider 
you minej you know, unless you change 
your mind — and I do hope you won't.' 

Sarah said very little during this brief 
interview, but what she did say delighted 
John Carr, who gave her a much warmer 
kiss when they parted than when they met. 
He rode off, joyous at having seen his sweet- 
heart, and sipped the dew of her lips. She, 
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loitering slowly back through the garden 
alleys, thought to herself, 

"He is the best of them all. He does 
love me. 0, I do want to be loved 1" 

Fay Luttrel made her arrangements with- 
out difficulty for a half-holiday, and cajoled 
Miss Litton into letting her contrive her 
own luncheon for their visitors, and choose 
her own wines. Luncheon was to be served 
in the paiio^ in a space surrounded by a wil- 
derness of ferns, and shaded by some superb 
exotic plant, with white star-flowers, that 
reached the glass in its upward growth. It 
was a very choice little collation, with some 
eccentricities suggested by Fay, and every- 
body seemed to like it. They were a curious 
party: aristocratic Miss Litton, vivacious 
Miss Tracy, quiet Miss Clumber, indescriba- 
ble Fay Luttrel, and our friend Paul Roden, 
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the sole male creature among so many. In 
waiting were Miss Litton's old butler and 
Sarah Daw, Sarah had rather a defiant 
look; for, after her interview with John 
Carr that morning, she felt that she need 
not remain a servant any longer. He would 
free her from service, she knew ; but then 
the difficult question occurred — Did she want 
to marry John Carr? She was obliged to 
answer this question in her own mind nega- 
tively. 

Edith Tracy was equally well received by 
Miss Litton and by Fay Luttrel. The old 
lady of Westbury recognised in her the true 
type of womanhood, calm at the core amid 
all its vivacity, free from all aflfectation, and 
superior to all sentiment. As to Fay, she 
simply saw in her somebody she could talk 
to and be jolly with. Miss Clumber was a 
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very good creature, but her brain moved at 
aboat a tenth the pace of Fa/s, and any- 
thing like interchange of ideas was simply im- 
possible ; but the first few sentences inter- 
changed between Edith and Fay showed 
that they were of the same kind ; and Fay, 
who had been a good deal bored by the 
general dulness of everybody at Westbury 
Place, except Miss Litton, was delighted be- 
yond measure to meet some one who could 
think as fast as herself, and who knew a 
wondrous deal more. Fay fell in love with 
Edith at first sight. 

When luncheon was over, they went off 
into the gardens, to see the sights of the 
place. It was only Paul, Edith, and Fay : ; 
for Miss Litton seldom walked much, and 
Miss Clumber had a shy avoidance of socie- 
ty. She was a very conscientious and ex-. 
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cellent governess, but felt herself out of 
place when young people were talking pleas- 
ant nonsense in the sunshine. Her life had 
hitherto seen little sunshine, and there was 
no nonsense in Mangnalls Questions, or 
Mrs. Markham's Histories. 

So Paul and Edith and Fay rambled 
about the pleasant grounds of Westbury 
Place, pending the time when they were ta 
have four o'clock tea with Miss Litton. All 
the while Sarah Daw watched them from 
her bed-room Mrindow, and was miserable^ 
but consoled herself with the thought that 
there was one person who cared for her — 
John Carr. 

After traversing the gardens, all kept in 
the loveliest order, and full of the choicest 
flowers — for Miss Litton was born a garden- 
er — ^they sat down under a great cedar-tree* 
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" How do you like this place, Edith ?" 
«aid Fay, impetuously. " Isn't it nice ? 
Isn't Aunt Hannah nice? It isn't grand 
like Paul's big house, you know ; but it's 
snug and pleasant. You may laugh, Paul ; 
you may grow pineapples at the Hall — and 
O, ain't they nice ? — but Auntie says you 
<^n't equal her peaches." 

'* That is quite true," said Paul. " Miss 
Litton has very fine trees of the rare 
September peach." 

'^ I am delighted with this house and its 
<;harming gardens," said Edith. "I hope 
you will let me come very often. I shall 
be glad to see you, Fay, but I shall be even 
more glad to see Miss Litton." 

" Of course," replied Fay, quickly, " I'm 
only a child. You can't learn anjrthing 
from me, but Auntie's as wise as the Queen 
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of Sbeba after she took lessons from 
Solomon. Never mind ; I shall be an old 
lady one of these days, and then won't I be 
tremendously wise ?" 

She jumped from the seat on which they 
were sitting, put her foot on its top rail^ 
caught hold of the great cedar's lowest 
bough, and in a moment swung herself into 
it. Then she went up the dark stairs of the 
tree till she was fifty feet above them, 
climbing as easily as a squirrel. 

" She is a marvellous child, Paul," said 
Miss Tracy ; " I wonder how she will grow 
up. 

" I have often wondered," he said. " She 
is the most original creature I ever saw. 
She understands everything and fears 
nothing." 

"She is only eleven years old," said 
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Edith. "What will she be at twenty?" 

This confidential conversation was inter- 
rupted by Fay's rapid descent. She came 
gliding from branch to branch as easily as if 
she had been born in a tree, and lived there 
always. 

" It is so pleasant," she cried, springing 
to the ground from the lowest branch, 
** right at the top of that tree; You can see 
for miles all round. I came down in a 
hurry because I saw there was a hawk's 
nest there, and the bird flew out, and I 
wouldn't disturb her more than I could 
help. But I'll tame one of the young 
hawks, I declare." 

" Aren't you afraid of breaking your neck, 
Fay ?" said Paul Roden. 

" Well 1" she replied. " As if anything 
was easier than climbing a tree. You have 
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only to use your hands and feet. Edith, do 
you climb trees ?" 

" I never tried," said Miss Tracy, laughing. 

" Well, try now," said Fay, jumping and 
clapping her hands. " Try now. Come up 
with me, and see the young hawks. There 
are six of them — such delicious little 
beauties. Now, won't you come? And 
there's such a splendid view." 

Fay was quite in earnest, while Paul and 
Edith were both amused and amazed. 
Edith had in her time got up into an old 
mulberry-tree to pick some fruit, but the 

« 

ascent of that aerial cedar, whose summit 
rose far above the chimneys of Westbury 
Place, was rather too tremendous an enter- 
prise. However, she had not time again to 
decline, for at this moment Sarah Daw 
came tripping down demurely to say Miss 
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Litton would be glad to see them at tea. 

There was something in Sarah's look that 
caught Miss Tracy's observant eye. She 
could not quite understand it. She made 
up her mind to notice her rather more 
closely. 

Fragrant was the odour where Miss Litton 
sat, her quaint old silver teapot before her, 
and the silver kettle on its tripod throwing 
out a flood of steam, and the spirit-lamp 
burning with a delicate fragrance, some 
Indian scent being dissolved in the alcohol, 
and various ladylike luxuries on the table, 
such as you only see in old country houses 
— such as those only eat who don't mind 
spoiling their dinners. The little old lady 
looked more like a good fairy than a real 
substantial lady of the manor. The tea 
and its accompaniments were delicious. 
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"We are quiet folk here, Miss Tracy," 
she said, "but we shall always be glad to 
see you, and hope you will come often. This 
young witch Fay is like an English flower 
that has been forced in a hothouse; her 
brain is half a dozen years older than the 
rest of her. She must be gradually brought 
down to the temperate habits of our temper- 
ate climate/' 

Sarah Daw, who was in waiting, did not 
understand Miss Litton's metaphoric lan- 
guage, but she guessed it meant Miss Fay 
-wjas " too fast," and she agreed with every 
word of it. 

" 0, I shall soon flourish in your temper- 
ate climate. Auntie," she said. " It's a good 
thing to be bom in Asia, you know, because 
that's where Adam and Eve were born, my 
old ayah used to say. But it's better to 
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live in England, because tbere I've got 
Auntie to take care of me.*" 

"Better than your father, Fay?" said 
Miss Litton. 

" 0, Papa 1 he is the best of papas ; but 
what time had he for an insignificant chit like 
tue ? I used to see him at tiffin, and that's 
about all. Papa's a soldier," she said, proud- 
ly. "If you once saw him on horseback 
at the head of his regiment, you'd know 
that he wasn't made to look after a baby 
like ma" 

"You take it very quietly," said Mifia 
Tracy, much amused. " Shouldn't you like 
to see your Papa ?" 

" dear no, not yet. I want to surprise 
him. When I'm twenty he may come home ; 
and he'll have done something grand, I 
know, and we shall hear his name all over 
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England. No," she said, very decisively, 
" I don't want him to come home till I'm 
twenty." 

The picture of Fay at twenty formed 
itself distinctly on Paul Roden's imagination. 
What a strangely beautiful creature she 
would be I And he, only just past thirty, 
entering on the prime of life, might per- 
chance win her, if only he would wait. 
Sarah Daw, who, still in waiting, followed 
this conversation as well as she could, felt a 
thrill of jealousy pass through her as she 
sav Paul Roden's eyes fixed upon the child's 
face with a gaze of admiration. She began 
to detest Fay as much as Paul. Hers was a 
shallow nature, or she might have felt dis- 
posed to go to Fay's bedside as she slept, 
and run a sharp knife into her breast. Some 
such vague idea arose in her timorous mind. 

b2 
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But she fell back on the thought of that 
morning's few pleasant words with John 
Carr. That interview had made her a trifle 
braver. She felt resolved her little mistress 
should not tyrannize over her any more, 

"You see what a wild creature she is, 
Miss Tracy,** said the old lady. " I wonder 
what she thinks she will be like at 
twenty?** 

Paul wondered too, but he said nothing. 

"01 couldn*t tell you, Auntie, what I 
hope to be, for you would think me con- 
ceited. But I only want Papa to be proud 
of his daughter when he comes home, you 
know. Mayn't I try ?" 

*' Conceited little thing I'* thought Sarah. 

" By all means, child,'* said Miss Litton ; 
" Miss Clumber will help you* And now 
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eat your cake and drink your tea, you little 
chatterbox." 

All this time Edith Tracy, keenly obser- 
vant, had noticed the changing expressions 
of Sarah Daw's face, and had inferred from 
them that she took peculiar interest in Paul. 
Certainly it did not at that time seem that 
Paul took much interest in her. Edith, who 
had always been a critic of human nature, 
felt sure that this little servant had a foolish 
fancy for Paul, and wondered in her own 
mind whether he knew of it or encouraged 
it. She devoutly hoped not, knowing well 
what harm such mistakes infallibly do. 

Paul and Edith were due at Roden Hall 
in time for a seven o'clock dinner ; but Miss 
Litton, who had heard of Edith's musical 
accomplishment, asked her to give them a 
song before she went. 
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" I hope you will often sing for me, dear 
Miss Tracy. I am so fond of the music of 
the human voice, but I do not care to visit 

the Opera. I like my music at home.'' 
*^ I will learn to sing," thought Fay — and 

she did. 
Edith sat down to a pretty cabinet piano^ 

and sang this ballad : 

The yonng King standg by his palace-gate, 
O what a joy is the youth of a King I 

Tired a little of splendour and state — 
Hark in the valley the sweet birds sing. 

Like a lion*s mane his yellow hair, 

His eye as keen as a hawk*s on the wing, 

The ladies gaze and tremble there^ 
Ahy is it not sweet,* the love of a King ? 

He sees the towers of his city below, 
O shining river ! O ships that swing I 

Throngh wide white streets his people flow, 
Hark, the bells of the Minster ring I 

The Beggar comes by with a nut-brown akin. 
Ah, deep in the heart lies misery's sting I 

Her eye has a blue to the sky akin, 
Tirra-Urra, he hears her sing. 
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Forward lie strides as the girl he sees, 

O how wild is the wiU of a King I 
The ladies titter under the trees ; 

Still the bells of the Minster ring. 

What the young King whispers none has heard 
Hey for the heath where the wild birds sing 

But the echo is .caught of the Beggar's word : 
^ I love my bye, and he is not a King." 

''That is charming/' said Miss Litton. 
"The story of King Cophetua read another 
way. Who is the author of ihose words ? 
You sing well, Miss Tracy; you give us 
words and music also." 

" Well," she said, laughingly, " the music 
is mine the poetry is written by some one 
who would object to my mentioning his 
name. He read me the verses one evening 
when I was staying at his house, and I asked 
permission to set music to them." 

^- So you have a mysterious poet among 
your acquaintance, Cousin Edith," said Paul. 
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'* I hope you will give us some more of his 
songs." 

** There is not the least mystery about 
him/' said Edith, laughing ; " but tha,t is a 
song he has never published, and he gave 
it me as my own, because he liked the music 
I made for it. That's all the mystery." 

^^ It is a charming ballad," remarked Miss 
Litton, '^ and conveys the useful lesson that 
people ought not to marry above or below 
their ranks. When that girl said, 

* I love my love, and he ib not a King/ 

she showed the young King that there is at 
least one thing in the world which Kings 
cannot command. Your unknown poet gives 
girls and boys a very good lesson, Miss 
Tracy." 

Even half-holidays must end ; there is no 
land in which it is " always afternoon." Nor, 
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indeed, should I desire that monotony, hav- 
ing a preference for midnight. The pleas- 
ant party broke up, and Paul and Edith 
started to walk across the fields to Roden 
Hall, about a mile through open meadow 
and winding lane. 

The cousins walked in silence for some 
time. The sky was sapphire and the grass 
emerald, and a soft south wind brought 
delicious odours over wide stretches of 
sweet-flowered meadow-land. Both Were 
meditative. Paul was thinking that he was 
rather a fool to have entangled himself with 
that silly little Sarah, when he might marry 
a beautiful lady, if he only tried : and Edith 
was occupied also with Sarah, wondering 
whether there was anything between her 

• _ 

and Paul. Suddenly, just as Paul had 
helped her over a stile, she spoke. 
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** What a pretty little servant-maid Miss 
Litton has managed to pick up ! — she looks 
like a pretty bit of pink and white china." 

'^ And quite as fragile/' interposed Paul. 

"But," Edith went on, **shedoe8 not seem 
to be quite happy under Fay's despotic treat- 
ment. Those Indian children are always 
so tyrannical to servants. I thought the 
young woman looked rather rebellious at 
times. Did you notice her, Paul ?" 

" I have scarcely looked at her," he said, 
coolly. " I know her people. John Carr, 
who is my father's factotum and great 
favourite, is her cousin, and sweetheart, too, 
I believe. Old Mrs. Daw is eminently re« 
spectable — what, in these parts, they call a 
chapeUwoman ; she would skin her daugh? 
ter alive if she did anything naughty. Butt 
I suppose all young girls in that class of life 
are a little flighty." 
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Edith was convinced by Paul's cool man- 
ner, and concluded in her own mind that 
the little girl was simply fascinated by Paul's 
personal appearance. A handsome fellow, 
Miss Tracy admitted, and a good fellow too ^ 
yet, she thought to herself, she could not 
marry him. She could not quite tell why ; 
the reasons were in her brain, uncrystallised. 
Later experience taught her all about it. 
Meanwhile, that was her decision ; and she 
had not the remotest notion that he, as he 
walked by her side, was pondering deeply 
the question whether he would not ask her 
to marry him. It occurred to him that she 
was beautiful and brilliant, a lady, not alto- 
gether poor, with a wonderful knowledge of 
the world, and only three or four years 
older than himself. What was three or 
four years? Should he ask her? He 
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thought of it very seriously on their home- 
ward way, but could not find a convenient 
comer for the enterprise. 

I suppose if, simultaneously, what Paul 
was thinking of could have been revealed to 
Edith, and what Edith was thinking of to 
Paul, they would have abruptly separated, 
and never met again. The limits of know- 
ledge in this world are wisely arranged by 
the '^ sage atoms " that attend to that de- 
partment ; we walk and talk together, yet 
there can be no certainty of truth in our 
intercourse. 

Paul didn't ask the momentous question : 
whether it would have been wise of him to 
•do so, we shall discover in due time. 

Price Roden was rather curious that 
evening as to what had occurred at West- 
bury Place. There was in Price Roden's 
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mind rather a remorseful feeling for the 
strange havoc he and his ironworks had 
made in that hitherto quiet shire. Many 
men who come to the front may have good 
blood, which has struggled for generations 
through pauper veins; and Price Roden, 
though he could not conquer all his prejU" 
dices, was marvellously superior to the vulgar 
parvenu. At dinner that night he wanted 
to know all about Miss Litton's establish- 
ment, and both Paul and Edith described it 
as most charming. He listened to their 
vivid sketches with much amusement ; then 
he suddenly said, 

*^ Paul, thou hast found pleasant friends. 
There is nothing like the good old blood. 
The Littons and the Rodens have been in 
this shire for many a long year. I'm a 
working man, thou knowest, and I care not 
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to look up old genealogies, but there are 
books in the library which give Litton and 
Roden as names heneabout three hundred 
years ago. Thou wilt find one on my desk 
that I discovered only to-day, which shows 
the two families were here in the sixteenth 
century." 

" I should very much like to look at that," 
said Edith. 

"It is a book of the county histories," 
said Price Roden. '^ I havef had it for years, 
but looked at it only lately. I confess I am 
glad that we Rodens did our work in the 
shire three hundred years ago. Thou wilt 
find we did our duty, Paul, or else the book 
lies." 

" I shall be glad to see that my ancestors 
did their duty, father," he said. "The book 
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is on your reading-desk. I will look at it 
presently." 

" You may look at it when you like. I 
am going to bed," said Price Roden, " for I 
have had hard work to-day. But I want 
Edith to sing me something first. Will you, 
my dear ?" 

"Of course I will," she said. "I wish I 
could sing fresher things with a better 
voice." 

She went to the piano, Paul following. 
To turn over music for a pretty songstress is 
a difficult and delicate duty. On this occa* 
sion it was not necessary, for Edith sang 
from memory : 

The days of old were magic days, 
The knights so brave, the maids so fair I 

Strange beauty in the forest ways, 

And o'er the sea a mystic haze : 
^Twas magic everywhere. 
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Why these our days are magic days, 

If only we have eyes to see : 
My darling has her witching ways, 
Her laugh brings out the sun's bright rays, 

And fills the birds with glee. 

That night Edith Tracy, when alone, 
thought a good deal over the occurrences of 
the day. She had noted Sarah Daw's evi- 
dent pre-occupation with Paul ; she fancied 
that once or twice Paul had shown some 
slight reciprocal feeling. However deter- 
mined he might be not to do so, it seems 
probable that Paul could scarcely have 
passed the whole time without a glance at 
Sarah, whom he had lovingly embraced more 
than once; and Edith Tracy felt sure she 
had detected something of the kind, and de- 
termined, being a perfectly fearless lady, to 
have it out with Paul. She regarded him 
as a boy, who might very likely make a fool 
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of himself. She resolved to stop it, if pos- 
sible. 

*'ril talk to Master Paul to-morrow," 
said Edith to herself, shaking her bright 
curls ; but she changed her mind when the 
morrow came. 

Little Sarah Daw, after that interview 
with John Carr, felt defiant ; and, when she 
waited on Fay Luttrel at night, she gathered 
courage enough to say, 

'* If you please. Miss Fay, I don't think it 
was kind of you yesterday to call me a 
dunce when Mr. Paul was there." 

She was dressing Fay's hair at this time 
— wondrous long brown hair, that would 
clothe the child to her waist. She felt a 
certain advantage, doubtless, in thus de- 
livering her remonstrance. It did not 
occur to her that Fay could see her face in 

VOL. I. s 
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the glass all the time, and thereby judge of 
her sincerity. But Fay was a bom physiogno- 
mist, and had watched Sarah preparing her- 
self for this utterance. 

She turned upon her sharply, an agile 
creature with bright eyes, and hair hanging 
all over her. 

" Sarah," she said, " I shall say what 1 
please to you. What has Mr. Paul to do 
with it ? What is he to you ? He never 
looks at you, I suspect. I told you you 
were an ignorant little dunce, and wanted a 
whipping; and I'll ask Aunt Hannah to 
have you whipt if you ever dare to talk to 
me in this way." 

" please, Miss Fay," said Sarah, instant- 
ly frightened. 

"Finish my hair at once," said Fay. 
"The idea of your mentioning Mr. Paul 
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Roden's name in that way. What next ?" 
Sarah obeyed. Fay terrified her. She 
could only fall back on the thought of John 
Carr. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 



JOHN garb's PBOMOnONr 



The fiddle can sing, the fiddle can talky 
The fiddle can make a lame man walk, 
The fiddle can laugh, the fiddle can woo 
Maiden shyest that ever you knew, 
The fiddle can swear, the fiddle can scream, 
The fiddle can bring you love's sweet dream, 
In palace or cottage or tower or tent, 
Never'knew fiddler discontent* 

Fidicinis Fahula, 

SUMMER died slowly into autumn, and 
the nights drew in, and fires began to 

bum at Westbury Place and Boden HalL 
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Meanwhile Price Roden's business flourished, 
and he found that among all his subordinates 
none rendered assistance so efficient as John 
Carr. After a talk to his son, just to 
ascertain whether that young gentleman, 
whom he spoilt almost as absurdly as 
Lord Holland spoilt Charles Fox, would be 
jealous of Carr's elevation to a prominent 
position, Price Roden resolved to make him 
his confidential manager. Paul of course had 
not the least objection ; he had no special 
delight in hard work, and was quite content 
with a life of busy idleness. To do him 
justice, he was never unemployed ; he walked 
and rode and read; he wrote desultory 
essays, not with an idea of publication, but 
to teach himself English. Paul had sense 
enough to know that a mastery of language 
is a valuable accomplishment, whatever 
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position a man occupies. Besides, he was 
the life and soul of the Trontown Cricket 
Club, and paid the salaiy of their profession- 
al bowler ; and it is perhaps unnecessary to 
say that he was Captain of the Irontown 
Volunteers. He smiled serene approval when 
his father proposed to ^ve John Carr the 
position which would have naturally been 
his own had he cared for it. 

" John," said Price Roden to Carr, in his 

private counting-house next day, " I want 
thee to be my head man, out and out, and 
take charge of all the private business of the 
firm, just as if thou wert I. Thou hast 
worked well, lad. FU give thee a wage 
worthy of the place, for a man who is trust- 
ed should be paid for his trust. What 
sayest thou, John ?" 

*'I will do my best to fill such an import- 
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ant place, sir," he said. " Til be honest, at 
any rate," 

'''That I know, lad," said Price Roden; 
and then, for some hours, he was occupied 
in explaining to John Carr the private 
financial arrangements of the firm, their in- 
vestments, their position with various cus- 
tomers, their dealings with the banks. 

Through this labjrrinth we will not follow 
them. It was time then for refreshment. 
Price Roden, among other intelligent and 
humane arrangements for the benefit of his 
workmen, had a regular restaurant connect- 
ed with the works, where each man could, 
if he chose, get a good dinner for just as 
much beyond its cost as would pay expenses. 
The keeper of this restaurant was licensed, 
and supplied home-brewed ale of the best 
quality ; but spirits were only sold to men 
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who were A 1 on the list — ^for Price Roden 
had classified his workmen according to 
regular roles. Men were allowed to bring 
their wives and children, if they chose : and 
they did choose, very often. Price Roden, 
when he thought of it, was wont to have 
luncheon sent up from the Refectory, as 
Paul had classically called it : often, indeed, 
he limched in the dining-room, and had a 
pleasant chat with his men and their wives. 
There was nothing exclusive about Price 
Roden ; he was a gregarious cordial club- 
bable man. 

On this day he had ordered luncheon to 
be sent to his private room, and it arrived 
just as he had finished the laborious business 
of imparting to John Carr knowledge of 
affairs which, hitherto, had been locked 
closely in his own brain — affairs of a colos- 
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sal character, which it was no easy thing to 
make plain and dear. With the luncheon^ 
brought in by a deft waitress (for the Refec- 
tory gave employment to the workmen's 
daughters) arrived also Paul, whom his 
father had asked to be there. 

"We have finished our business, Paul," 
said Price Roden. " Glad you are punctu- 
al. John Carr and I have got on famously 
together ; but it was a tough piece of work, 
and we are both hungry." 

" And thirsty too, father, I should think," 
quoth Paul, heartily grasping John Carr's 
hand. " Carr, old fellow, I'm glad we have 
you here to do work that I ought to do, if I 
were fit for it. I hope you'll be our part- 
ner one of these days ; Roden, Son, & Carr 
would sound excellent well. Meanwhile, 
we'll drink your health and prosperity in 
champagne." 
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Impetuous Paul had ordered some to be 
sent up (the Refectory kept it for the supply 
of Price Rodents numerous visitors), and 
immediately began to open a bottle. The 
health was drunk, and John Carr said, 
quietly, 

"Thank you, Mr. Paul. I hope to be 
your father's faithful servant, and yours 
also." 

"John/' said Price Roden, in the course 

of luncheon, " you must take a nice house 

« 

now. There's that little place of mine in 

the South Road, Birklands, will be empty at 

Christmas ; old Wakefield, the Postmaster, 

has resigned his situation, and is going 

abroad for his health. It would be just the 

thing for you ; not too large to commence 

with. It has a nice bit of garden, and I 

know you're fond of gardening, John. Of 
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course, you'll be wanting something larger 
in time, when you will be giving dinners 
now and then, and when, I hope, you will 
have a good and handsome wife to take the 
head of your table, and arrange your house- 
hold ; and, maybe, some little Carrs added 
to the family — eh, John? But I think 
Birklands would suit you now. What say 
you ?" 

" Don't you think it's too fine and dear 
for me, sir ?" 

" Well, the rent's fifty pounds a year to 
you : and a man's rent is generally reckoned 
at a tenth of his income. Now we've not 
had a word about salary yet, John, but I 
shall give you enough to make that right. 
And you'll have room there for your father 
and mother, if you like them to come, and 
they like to live with you." 
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" TheyTl never leave the cottage, T doubt, 
ar,*" said John Carr. " And it's because I 
fear the/11 miss me so much now that BoVs 
away that I he^tate about doing what I see 
I ought to do. Your grand customers 
wouldn't think much of me/' continued John^ 
with a laugh, ^^ if they found T lived in the 
dear old cottage on the common. But I 
don't believe my father and mother could 
be got to come away." 

" You'll be able to see them every day," 
said Paul Roden. " I should keep my bed- 
room, if I were you, and go and sleep there 
now and then. But how about the hand- 
some wife, John, eh ? Who is she to be ?" 

^^ I don't much think about marriage at 
present, Mr. Paul," said John Carr. " Time 
enough for that." 

** Ah," said Paul, " don't leave it too long. 
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I fancy you're not much the sort of fellow 
to fall in love with a pretty face, that will 
very soon fade. A lady with brains, and a 
little money if possible, would suit you best," 

John Carr, who had fallen desperately in 
love with a pretty face, began to think Paul 
Roden had found him out and was chaffing 
him. However he took no notice there- 
of, having the fortunate faculty of self- 
control. 

That evening, as he approached the cot- 
tage, he could hear his father holding counsel 
with his violin. The melodies seemed more 
pathetic and tender than ever. There was 
no deviation into dance-music. Was there a 
prophetic wood-nymph buried in the tree 
from which Antonio Stradivari made that 
marvellous violin? Suddenly, as Fiddler 
Carr caught sight of his son's shadow pro* 
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jected across the green tarf to Titanic size 
by the setting sun behind him, he burst into 
" See the conquering hero comes," and en- 
riched the air with variations of the most 
amazing character. 

That evening at supper, John Carr, whom 
neither the events of the day nor Paul's 
champagne had unduly elated, drank a 
mighty draught of ale before he commenced 
his story. Then he said : 

** Father, Tve good news for you. I'm to 
be manager of the Irontown works, and do 
all the business. Mr. Paul doesn't care about 
it, and Mr. Roden thinks I can do it. I've 
been through all the affairs to-day with Mr. 
Roden." 

Fiddler Carr said no word, but his violin 
gave out one soft mellow note. Mrs. Carr 
exclaimed : 
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" Thanks to the Lord 1 Now thou'lt be 
a gentleman, my son." 

" Well, mother," said John, ^' I always 
think father's as good a gentleman as any- 
body. But I shall have more money — I 
don't know how much yet, but it won't be 
less than five hundred a year." 

" Five hundred a year, John !" cried his 
mother. " Whv, 'tis a fortune." 

" Not exactly," he said, smiling. " I shall 
be obliged to live in a different way and 
spend more money. Mr. Roden wants me 
to take a nice house of his in the South 
Road : that will be fifty pounds a year — al- 
most sixty, with the rates, I expect. Will 
you and father come and live with me there ?" 

The imprisoned wood-nymph of Stradivari 
uttered an electric No. Mrs. Carr said : 

" Nay, John, we couldn't leave the cot- 
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tage. We'll live and die here. Why, what 
would Bob say, coming across the common 
some evening from India just in time for 
supper, if he saw strange faces when he 
opened the garden gate, and his asparagus 
beds all gone to ruin ?" 

" Your mother's right, John,*' said Fiddler 
Carr. *^ We'll live and die here, please God. 
I must have the common in front of me in 
the pleasant evenings, and make the lads 
and lasses dance when my fiddle's in a merry 
mood. No, John, my lad, here well stay, 
and here you'll come to us whenever you 
can. For Mr. Roden's right; now he's 
given you that place of trust, you must hold 
your own with the best gentleman of the 
town. You'll be dining with Mr. Murray at 
the Bank, and Mr. Codicil the lawyer, and 
have to ask them in return. You must do 
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what Mr. Roden advises. Don't be too 
humble, John. You're working your way up, 
just as your master did before you. You'll 
be his partner by-and-by." 

"That's what Mr. Paul said to-day, father. 
And he advised me to keep my bed-room 
here, and come and sleep here whenever I 
could manage it." 

" Mr, Paul's a thoughtful lad," said Mrs. 
Carr, " though he is a trifle flighty. Yes, 
John, you must come and sleep here, and 
look after the potatoes and asparagus in the 
mornings. And now you'll be choosing a 
wife, John; and, mind my words, you'll 
have to take a lady. If you marry some 
pretty little hussy without any book-learn- 
ing or manners, or knowing how to dress 
herself, like that doll-faced Sally Daw, think 
how ashamed you'd be of her when you live 

VOL. I. T 
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in a fine place like Roden Hall, and all the 
best gentry in the Shire come to see you." 

'* I don't much expect to live in any such 
place as that, mother,'* said John Carr ; 
but I am not the man to marry in a hurry. 
You may trust me," 

" May I ?" said Mrs. Carr. " I'd trust no 
man where a woman is concerned. Solo- 
mon was the wisest of men, they say, and 
see what a fool the women made of him. 
You're a clever lad, John, but if you can 
resist the pink and white face of a saucy slut, 
Tm the mother of a wiser man than Solomon. 
You're born, John, to show that the Carrs 
are as good as the Rodens, though your 
mother was Mrs. Roden's maid when she was 
Miss Neville, the prettiest and haughtiest 
young lady^ in Gloucestershire. Why, 'twas 
at an Assembly in Gloucester they met first, 
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and well I remember the day. My young 
lady looked lovely. I dressed her dark 
hair with white roses. She never could bear 
a hairdresser to touch her, and said I did it 
better than any of them all. And when 
she was going down to her carriage she said 
to me, ' Harriet, I'm engaged the first dance 
to Sir Charles Sedley, and I believe he'll 
ask me to marry him before night's over.' 

* And what shall you say, Miss ?' says I. 

* 0, I don't know,' she answered. * It de- 
pends on the humour I'm in. I daresay I 
shall tease him till he goes off to somebody 
else.' She didn't come home till five, and 
was too tired to talk, and fell fast asleep 
while I was unpinning her ; but when I got 
her into bed there was a sweet smile on her 
face, and I said to myself, ' She's said yes to 
Sir Charles. < She'll be Lady Sedley.' But 

t2 
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not a bit of it. Sir Charles happened to be 
late, and Mr. Roden he came up the rooms 
just as she entered, and got an introduction, 
and they danced together half the night, 
I believe. And — ^would you believe it ? — 
by nine o'clock there came a lovely bouquet 
for Miss Neville, and a card from Mr. Price 
Roden, hoping she wasn't fatigued, or some- 
thing of the sort. It was all over with poor 
Sir Charles then, and the talk in Gloucester 
was that he meant to horsewhip Mr. Roden, 
or shoot him, or — I don't know what. But 
Mr. Roden wasn't the man to be frightened, 
and he followed my young lady everywhere. 
Good Lord I how the years fly ! To think 
that beautiful young creature has been lying 
in her grave so long I Well, Mr. Neville 
liked Mr. Roden very well, but his was a 
high family; and he had two sons in the 
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Army that ran away with half his income, 
and he didn't want to marry his daughter 
without giving her a comfortable bit of 
money down. But Mr. Roden told him 
that, if he would give him Miss Neville, he 
wouldn't want a farthing with her, for he 
had more money than his needs, and he'd 
settle a thousand a year on her ; and that, 
you know, comes to Mr. Paul," she said, 
proud of her legal knowledge. " And 
though Mr. Neville's high relations, Lords, 
and all sorts, were very wild, Mr. Roden 
had her, and loved her to the end, — that he 
did, with a real deep love. And when 
people have said to me — ^gossiping idiots I — 
* A pity Mr. Roden doesn't marry again/ I 
always said, ^You fools! he's a man that 
can only love once.' Why, 'twould be 
sacrilege and blasphemy and perjury, and 
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all in one, to marry anybody after that 
sweet dear creature I There never was 
anybody like her — ^there never was !" 

Garrulous Mrs. Carr broke down into a 
sob. The Stradivarius spoke — a low soft wail 
of distant grief, that suddenly broke into a 
gay ecstasy of sound, as if it were angels 
welcoming the beautiful spirit of Price 
Roden's wife. Mrs. Carr resumed : 

" So, you see, John, it's easy for a man 
to win a real lady, if he tries : and I can 
tell you, that have seen real ladies, that 
they're the right sort for a young fellow 
like you to marry. What I say is, that 
women can't go up as men can. Dressing 
up women in ever such fine silks and laces 
and jewels, don't make 'em ladies, — least- 
ways, not in my humble opinion. And I 
can tell you true, John, that, if you were to 
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many Sarah Daw now, nothing you could 
do to her would make her look like a lady, 
or speak like one. You might send her to 
school: she'd never learn. She's just got 
her beauty, and nothing else ; and that 
won't last. And then, only think, John, 
how your servants would treat her ! — for, 
of course, you will have plenty of servants 
in time, and your wife must have her own 
maid, — and fancy that little slut with a maid 
of her own I Why, a good waiting -woman, 
as I was, in my time, John, would look with 
contempt on such a creature." 

" Well, well, mother," said John, who 
was feeling a little impatient at hearing 
Sarah spoken of in this manner, " I'm in no 
hurry to marry, and I haven't got my house 
yet, and I sh^l not be so rich after all, per- 
haps. At any rate, it may be many years ; 
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and I could not ask a fine lady to come and 
live at Birklands, neither shall I have enough 
money to keep many servants at present." 

"Ay, ay, John," said Mrs. Carr; *'but 
you will have the fine house and servants 
some day ; and if you marry some silly girl 
now, you can't make her into a fine lady when 
you get your fine house. You might order 
her silks and jewels when you order new 
furniture, but you couldn't order anything 
else for her." 

" But I don't see," said John, " that you 
have much more to say of Mrs. Roden than 
that she was beautiful." 

" 0, the difference, John, the difference I 
Miss Mary never thought of her beauty ; she 
could do anything. She managed Mr. 
Neville's house perfectly, and kept him out 
of debt by her carefulness, and sent money 
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to her brothers, who, poor dears, were 
always wanting it, for they say an officer's 
life is very expensive. She and I made all 
her clothes ; she never paid anything to a 
dressmaker ; and she found time to make a 
good bit for the poor, too. And then to 
hear her and old Mr. Neville talk at dinner 
was wonderful. I couldn't follow it, but 
she seemed to know everything. I remem- 
ber the old Bishop was dining at our house 
one day, and he said, when she had said 
something clever, 'Miss Neville, it's a pity 
you're the wittiest lady in Gloucester, for 
it makes one forget you're the prettiest.' I 
felt so proud of my young lady. And let 
me tell you this, John, she made me what I 
am, and I thank her for it. I was a stupid 
country girl when I came to her. She 
taught me everything herself, and, 0, how 
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kind and patient she was I My fingers were 
all thumbs in those days, and I used to 
think that the only use. of a needle was to 
prick them with. She taught me to sew 
and to cook ; she taught me to spell and to 
reckon ; she was as good to me as if I had 
been her own sister, and yet she made me 
know my place. John, my lad, if you could 
do as Price Roden did, and find such a lady 
as Mary Neville, I should be happy. But 
don't, for your father s sake and mine, don't, 
for your own sake, marry some silly saucy 
chit, that you will always be ashamed of." 

She ceased. The Stradivarius caught 
up the discourse, like the chorus to a Greek 
play. All the brief history of pretty Mary 
Neville, which Fiddler Carr had heard be- 
fore, though never so emphatically told, 
came from the magic strings. From the 
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dance at Gloucester to the grave in Irontown, 
the violin told the simple sad story. Yet 
after the melancholy notes there came an 
aspiring passage, a thrill of upward sound, 
which died into a soil tranquillity. 

Next morning, as he walked to his office, 
John Carr thought seriously over what his 
mother had said. He had great regard and 
reverence for his mother. He acknow- 
ledged the truth of what she had said. It 
seemed not unlikely that he was destined to 
do what Price Boden had done, and to rise 
to the present social level of the upper 
middle-dass. The difference between Price 
Roden and John Carr was the difference be- 
tween ambition and duty. Roden made up 
his mind to marry a lady of good birth, 
from ambition only ; but, by good hap, in his 
case love and ambition coincided. Carr 
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would willingly have wedded Sarah, and 
lived in a cottage for the remainder of his 
life. Bat his mother's emphatic declaration 
awoke in him a doubtful feeling. Never 
had he before realized the wide distinction 
between a lady and the woman, however 
good and beautiful, who is not a lady. 

As he walked briskly across the common 
towards Irontown, with the beautifiil fret- 
work of an October hoar frost upon the 
grass and the furze bushes, while the larks 
sang invisibly, and the bullfinches fluted from 
the dogrose sprays, he thought very serious- 
ly on his mother's lecture. He was a very 
young man to be in such a position of trust 
in connexion with so great a firm. A few 
years would certainly turn his income from 
hundreds to thousands. John Carr saw this 
clearly, for he had the knack of calmly cal- 
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culating the probablities of his own position 
as if they referred to some other person. 
This happy faculty enabled him as he walked 
at a swinging pace across the common, try- 
ing to retain the warmth which his mother's 
hot coffee and fried rashers had given him^ 
to look on his possible future with a dispas- 
sionate eye. He might fairly expect, if he 
managed the great firm of Roden & Co. 
aright, to make a fortune in due course of 
business. Well, it would then be necessary 
to live according to his position in the worlds 
to buy or buUd a country-house, to take a 
prominent place in society. John Carr had 
no wish for this sort of thing, but he felt it 
would be his duty ; and duty was his guid- 
ing star. Satisfy John Carr as to what he 
auffht to do, and no power on earth could 
prevent his doing so. 
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But the very fact that he thought more of 
duty than of anything else made him the 
victim of a curious sort of casuistry. He had 
hitherto held himself bound to marry Sarah 
Daw ; but his mother's fluent exposition of 
the misery which might arise, if a girl like 
Sarah were lifted above her station, caused 
him to ask himself whether he ought not to 
break that engagement as a matter of duty. 
Would it not make her unhappy to be raised 
into a position where she would be tacitly 
despised? Would it be right to subject her 
to such a trial ? John Carr perplexed him- 
self over this question to a great extent, on 
his way to business this morning. 

His mother's story of the way in which 
Price Eoden had won his wife, and her 
description of Mrs. Roden in her girlhood, 
had greatly impressed him. He always 
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thought his mother the cleverest woman he 
ever knew, yet she maintained that she owed 
everything to this gay and lovely young 
mistress of hers, long since dead. Much in 
love as he assuredly was with Sarah Daw, 
he clearly perceived that no influence in the 
world could make her half as clever a wo- 
man as his mother. But then she was such 
a wily little witch, with such delightful ways. 
John Carr reached Irontown in a very 
doubtful mood as to what his actual duty 
was on this occasion ; but when he entered 
his room, and found on his desk the mo- 
mentous letters which hitherto had been 
scanned by no eye save Price Roden's, he 
forgot both his mother and Sarah, and 
thought only of his duty to the firm. 
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